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Preface 


The knotty problems of intergroup relations and “race prejudice” 
have held a prominent place in the Journal of Social Issues, as a glance 
at the back files testifies. In the early days of the Journal, war-time con- 
cern with national unity added practical urgency to their perennial human 
importance. Today, they again take on heightened significance as the 
world spotlight is focused on American democracy, its promise and im- 
perfections. But it is surely unnecessary to call on these extrinsic factors 
to account for the persisting interest of SPSSI members in this area of 
applied social science. 


Much attention, from both practical and theoretical standpoints, has 
recently been directed toward the effects on the attitudes and behavior 
of “majority” group members of personal contact with members of the 
minority groups that are the target of their prejudices, The studies that 
Dr. Harding has assembled for the present issue all bear on the outcome 
of such intergroup contact in different contexts. They range from descrip- 
tive case studies based on informal interviews and observation to elaborate 
ex post facto experiments that make use of the technical repertory of 
modern survey research. Taken together, the articles make it clear that 
“contact” per se is no panacea; the nature and circumstances of contact 
are crucial, While the issue does not attempt a comprehensive analysis of 
the determinants of different outcomes, the instances that it reports should 
contribute understanding toward such an eventual formulation. 


Much of. the work reported in this issue was undertaken under the 
sponsorship of the Commission on Community Interrelations of the 
American Jewish Congress, of which Dr. Harding is a staff member. 
Readers of this Journal are indebted to the CCI staff for a previous issue, 
Community Self-Surveys: An Approach to Social Change (1949: Vol. V, 
No, 2), and for major contributions to a related issue, Consistency and In- 
consistency in Intergroup Relations (1949: Vol. V, No. 3). 


M, BREWSTER SMITH 
General Editor 











Introduction 
John Harding 


During the last 25 years, sociologists and social psychologists have 
become increasingly interested in the attempt to predict, understand, 
and control the outcome of contacts between members of different ethnic 
groups. The first outstanding expression of this interest was the famous 
hypothesis of Robert E. Park: “The race relations cycle which takes the 
form, to state it abstractly, of contacts, competition, accommodation and 
eventual assimilation, is apparently progressive and irreversible. Customs 
regulations, immigration restrictions and racial barriers may slacken the 
tempo of the movement; may perhaps halt it altogether for a time; but 
cannot change its direction; cannot at any rate, reverse it” (3). 

Park’s hypothesis has never been substantiated; neither has it been 
refuted. Instead interest has shifted to the more detailed examination of 
intergroup relations in particular settings, and the attempt to define con- 
ditions of contact which can be counted on to produce a bettering or wor- 
sening of group relationships over a short-run period. 

Two hypotheses have had an especially great influence on recent re- 
search. Donald Young has emphasized competition as the decisive factor 
for group relationships: “Group antagonisms seem to be inevitable when 
two peoples in contact with each other may be distinguished by differ- 
entiating characteristics either inborn or cultural, and are actual or po- 
tential competitors. Only by eliminating the outward evidences of distinc- 
tion, such as color, dress, or language, or by removing the competitive 
factor, may racial antagonisms be destroyed” (4). 

Allport and Kramer, on the other hand, see status relationships as 
decisive. “By way of hypothesis we suggest that genuine contact between 
members of groups having the same, or nearly the same, economic and 
social status improves friendly relations between them, Conversely, con- 
tact between members of groups holding very different economic and 
social status (or between members of groups equally deprived of status, 
e.g., the poor whites and poor blacks) intensifies rivalry and the desire 
to establish status at the expense of one another” (1). 

In 1946 the Commission on Community Interrelations of the Ameri- 
can Jewish Congress, under the direction of Stuart W. Cook, began a 
series of studies of the effects of intergroup contact under various cir- 
cumstances. A similar program of studies was initiated at the Research 
Center for Human Relations of New York University when Cook became 
director of that organization. These studies were planned as part of a 
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coordinated research program which is still in the process of development. 
The major variables to be investigated were defined in a 1947 memoran- 


dum by Cook and Selltiz (2). 


This number of the Journal of Social Issues presents brief reports of 
six studies carried out under this research program. The projects de- 
scribed by Blair, Irish, and Minard were supported by grants-in-aid from 
the Commission on Community Interrelations. Harding and Hogrefe did 
their research as CCI staff members, Wilner, Walkley, and Cook report 
two closely related studies carried out at the Research Center for Human 
Relations. 


These articles do not present a definitive account of what happens 
when people from different ethnic groups come together. They only 
begin to tell the story. They were chosen for this issue because they form 
a representative part of a coordinated program of investigation which is 
itself only a part — though a significant part — of the total research in 
this area. 


The articles in this issue may be thought of as a series of case studies 
of intergroup contact situations, All these situations involved primarily 
adults. Most of them concern Negro-white relations, although in one case 
Mexicans and Puerto Ricans and in another case Japanese-Americans were 
the minority groups involved. All situations occurred in the United 
States. All contacts were “involuntary,” in the sense that they occurred as 
by-products of the efforts of people to find jobs or housing for themselves. 
(The only exceptions to this statement are the interracial sexual contacts 
described by Minard.) In each study attention is focused on the attitudes 
of the white group involved, because in the United States as a whole it is 
the attitudes of the white majority which are decisive for social policy. 
Each study is concerned primarily with changes in these attitudes as a re- 
sult of the contact experience, because back of each study lies the assump- 
tion that contact experiences can have a powerful effect upon attitudes, 
and the value premise that favorable changes in attitudes are desirable 
and unfavorable changes undesirable. 


In a few cases the authors of a study have cited the results of other 
research which tends to support or cast doubt upon the generality of their 
own findings; however, these citations are the exception rather than the 
rule, The reader is asked once again to remember that these articles tell 
only part of a large and complicated story. 


REFERENCES 
1. Allport, G. W. & Kramer, B. M. Some roots of prejudice. Journal of Psychology, 
1946, 22, 9-39. 


2. Cook, S. W. & Selltiz, Claire. Problems of intergroup contact: a definition of a 
research area. Unpublished manuscript, 1947. 


. Park, R. E. Our racial frontier on the Pacific. Survey Graphic, 1926, 9, 192-196. 
4. Young, D. American minority peoples. New York: Harper, 1932, p. 586. 
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Spanish-Speaking Minorities in a 
Utah Mining Town 


William C. Blair 


The term Bingham Canyon in this report will be used to designate 
a group of small communities clustering around a tremendous open pit 
copper mine, the largest on the American continent. The report is based 
primarily on interviews with several score Bingham Canyon residents, 
officials of the Utah Copper Company, and members of the Mexican 
Consulate in Salt Lake City. Additional information was secured from 
the 1940 United States Census, records of the Utah Copper Company, and 
other documentary sources, All data were gathered during the.academic 
year 1946-47. 


In 1947 Bingham Canyon had a population of approximately 3300, 
of whom approximately 430 were Spanish-speaking. The Spanish-speak- 
ing group includes about 240 people of Mexican descent (who will be 
referred to collectively as “Mexicans”) and about 190 from Puerto Rico. 
Thirty-six of the “Mexicans” are Mexican nationals; the remainder are 
American born. 


The Mexican nationals are the oldest in point of residence. The men 
were brought in as strike-breakers in 1912. After the end of the strike 
those who decided to remain in Bingham Canyon sent for their families 
and became a permanent part of the community. One Anglo-American 
resident who remembers the strike reports: “After the strike we didn’t 
feel nothin’ against the Mexicans. We got what we wanted. They were 
just another miner to us.” 


About 25 per cent of the Mexicans are children of Mexican nationals 
and comparatively stable in the canyon area. When a boy reaches the age 
of sixteen he usually begins work in the mine, part time during the school 
year and full time during the summer vacation. After graduation from 
high school he may stay on with his parents, leave for work in the city 
(Salt Lake City), or go to some other area where work is available. The 
girls may stay with their parents, working here and there in the canyon 
as domestic servants, and wait for marriage to catch up with them; or 
they may go to work in the city as domestic servants, waitresses, etc. Work 
in the city usually results in their commuting back and forth from home 
to the place of employment. 
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The remaining sixty per cent of the Mexicans are young single adults, 
who move readily from one town to another. Some have come from the 
Salt Lake City area, work in the mine for a time, and then quit for easier 
work in the city, Others are from nearby states who come to Bingham 
Canyon to make some money and return to their homes after accumulating 
“a good time pot.” 


The Puerto Ricans first arrived in the canyon in 1944, at which time 
three hundred men were brought in under contract by the mining company. 
Most of them retained close emotional ties to their families in Puerto Rico, 
and very few have remained in the canyon, The same thing has been true 
of the Puerto Ricans who came subsequently. For example, 123 Puerto 
Rican men were brought into Bingham Canyon by the company between 
January 1 and July 31, 1947. Of these only five remained on July 31. 
Most of those who left had returned to their homes in Puerto Rico. As of 
1947 there were only three Puerto Rican families in the canyon, as com- 
pared with about 180 single men. 


The Mexicans of Bingham Canyon are equally facile with Spanish 
and English, although Spanish is usually spoken in the home. The schol- 
astic achievement of the children does not differ significantly from that 
of any of the other nationality groups in the town. However the great 
majority of Puerto Ricans are not fluent in English; only about ten per 
cent speak the language well enough so that they can be readily under- 
stood by the other canyon residents. 


Nearly all of the Mexican and Puerto Rican men of Bingham work 
in the mine, and most of these work either on the track gang or the 
powder gang. The job of the track gang is to shift and lay the track ‘on 
various levels of the copper pit which makes possible the removal of 
huge quantities of ore by train. The powder gang takes care of all blasting 
operations, Track gang members receive the lowest rate of pay in the 
mine, It is company policy to start all new workers on the track gang. 
Promotions from the track gang are based on seniority, job performance, 
and proficiency in English. The most common promotion is to the powder 
gang, where the pay is somewhat higher and the work not so hard. 


In considering promotions the company is most concerned with job 
performance and language ability, while the union is primarily interested 
in seniority. The average Mexican miner has a considerable advantage over 
the average Puerto Rican both in seniority and proficiency in English. As 
of 1947 no Puerto Rican had ever been promoted further than the powder 
gang. However Mexicans have held such jobs as brakeman, dumpman, 
track foreman, and powder gang foreman. A Mexican bar tender who has 
lived in Bingham Canyon for more than twenty years summarized his 
work experience in the following terms: “I worked on the track gang for 
over seven years, after which I served as a brakeman for a short time. 
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Then I was offered the job of driving a ‘speeder’ (a small car built to 
travel on standard gauge railroad tracks) for the company’s superin- 
tendent on his inspection tours of the track lay-out. Now I’m having it 
easy as compared to the pit. I work about three hours a day and loaf the 
rest.” 

Bingham Canyon itself is entirely lacking in any prescribed area set 
aside for any particular ethnic group. The “melting pot” aspect is quite 
pronounced in that people of all nationalities are thrown into the small 
confines of the canyon with no effort at segregation. However when one 
considers the larger area around the mine, including the company town 
of Copperton, an entirely different picture emerges. Copperton, located 
about three miles from Bingham Canyon, has a population of 800. It 
can be described as an ideal mining community, with up-to-date homes, 
community park and playgrounds, and generally pleasant surroundings. 
Here live the company officials and professional employees’ with their 
families. For anyone to obtain housing in Copperton he must file his 
claim with the company directors and await his turn. It is said that should 
a Mexican or Puerto Rican ever file an application for housing in Copper- 
ton, it would not be approved. Up to the present time this has never been 
tested. 


One Copperton resident remarked: “No, there aren’t any Mexicans 
or Puerto Ricans here in Copperton, and there hadn’t better be either, If 
I had my way, they would ship all those back sons-of-bitches back to 
Puerto Rico. The Mexicans are not so bad, so long as there aren’t so many 
of them.” Another Copperton resident added: “There are no Mexicans or 
Puerto Ricans down here, except there are three families who are not 
Western European: one is a Greek family, and the other two are Italians.” 


Housing in Bingham Canyon itself is markedly inferior to Copperton. 
The single town street meanders up the canyon, framed by wooden houses 
and business buildings. Dwellings rise abruptly from the street, and 
second story balconies lean precariously over the sidewalks. Unpainted 
lumber shacks are strewn over the lower canyon side, and here and there 
is a handkerchief-sized plot of grass, In the upper part of the canyon 
there are many rooming houses, all of which are in need of repairs. Be- 
yond the rooming house section are one and two storied homes. Most of the 
Mexican nationals live in individua] homes with their families. The single 
Mexican and Puerto Rican men live in rooming houses or company dormi- 
tories. Groups of them may frequently be seen on rooming house steps 
and balconies singing, playing their guitars, and discussing the affairs of 
the day. 


The class system of Bingham Canyon has two broad divisions: middle 
and lower. The “upper crust” of the community is to be found in Copper- 
ton. As has already been indicated, the ethnic composition of Copper- 
ton is primarily Western European. Bingham Canyon, on the other hand, 
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is predominantly Mediterranean, Indian, Mexican, and Puerto Rican. The 
middle class is made up primarily of Mediterraneans and “poorly do” 
Western Europeans. It includes small business men, rooming house pro- 
prietors, bar owners, clothes cleaners, restaurant owners, and various kinds 
of shop keepers. At least three Mexicans have established themselves in 
the middle class; two of them own and operate a beer parlor, and one 
owns and operates one of the town’s five taxis. A few other Mexicans, who 
are residents of long standing with a small amount of property, should 
also probably be included in the lower middle class. 


The remaining Mexicans and all of the Puerto Ricans fall into the 
lower class, However in Bingham Canyon, as in most other places, an 
important differentiation is made between the upper lower class, composed 
of people whom the rest of the community regards as “poor but decent,” 
and the lower lower class, whom the rest of the community regards as 
“shiftless” and “no good.” In terms of community attitudes toward them, 
most of the Bingham Mexicans belong to the upper lower class, and prac- 
tically all of the Puerto Ricans to the lower lower. 


.The Mexicans regard themselves as definitely superior in social 
status to the Puerto Ricans. Puerto Ricans are rejected as being both 
“foreigners” and “part Negro.” The diffusion of Negroid physical ele- 
ments through the population of Mexico has been conveniently forgotten, 
at least by the Mexicans themselves. 


The majority of Puerto Ricans are very nationalistic and proud of 
their island heritage. However many of them frequently attempt to pass 
as “Spanish Americans.” (“Spanish American” is the polite or compli- 
mentary term in this area for all Spanish-speaking people of Mexican 
or South American background.) It is suspected that a motive for certain 
of the Puerto Ricans’ desiring to be known as Spanish Americans is the 
attempt to obtain suitable girl friends. No women were imported with the 
Puerto Ricans. Their families and female associates are separated from 
them. For the various reasons already stated, no Mexican gir] desires to 
be found with any Puerto Rican. If she were, she would be blackballed 
by all of the Mexican bachelors. Thus, in order for the Puerto Rican to 
obtain a girl friend he must convince her that he is a “died in the wool” 
Mexican or Spanish American. Such deception is difficult, and cannot be 
maintained for any length of time. Somebody always knows and tells, and 
so the farce is detected and the Puerto Rican consoles himself at the 520 
Club, which is the local brothel or “sporting house.” The attendance of 
Puerto Ricans at the 520 Club, which is semi-public and in full view of 
the general business district, does not increase the social position of the 
Puerto Rican in the eyes of the town “uprights.” 


The following quotations, taken from a number of different inter- 
views, illustrate the range of attitudes of the Bingham Canyon populace 
toward the Puerto Ricans. It is important to remember that such attitudes 
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are usually not voiced in the presence of the Puerto Ricans themselves. 
A rugged, cosmopolitan tolerance is the order of the day in actual face-to- 
face relationships among the various groups in the canyon. 


Puerto Rican: 


“The Mexicans don’t like us. They say that we are not citizens of 
the United States, and they think that they are better than us.” 


Mexican barmaid: 


“Puerto Ricans? I wouldn’t go out with any of them, I wouldn’t 
even like to talk with them. They’re so filthy-mouthed.” 


European worker: 


“T don’t like the bastards, They all pack knives and razor blades 
and don’t hesitate to use them. They’re shifty as hell.” 


Mexican: 
“They don’t fight fair, only with knives.” 


Puerto Rican: 
“T didn’t carry a knife when I first came here, but I do now. 
You have to. If you don’t, you’ll get in a fight with a Mexican, be- 
cause they all pack knives.” 


Indian: 
“IT have many Mexican friends, but Puerto Ricans are no good. 
They lie, cheat, and steal. They’re half Negro.” 


European: 


“The black sons of bitches.” 


Mexican: 
“They don’t fight fair, Always they use knives and keep too 
many friends around them. They play around our girls and wives.” 


Mediterranean shopkeeper: 

“As for the Puerto Ricans, I wouldn’t have one of the no-good 
bastards in the joint. Jesus Christ! They would steal the shirt off 
your back. I had an enameled dish pan filled with dirty dishes, and 
one of the sons-of-bitches stole it right out from under the counter. 
The Japs have a bath house up here, and one of them had just bought 
a towel, and one of those greasy-faced bastards knifed it up until 
all the poor Jap had left was a wash rag, and a damn small one at 
that.” (Question: Why should the company bring the Puerto Ricans 
in to work?”) “Well, the whites won’t work for the money, so what 
else can the company do but bring them in?” 
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European: 


“The Puerto Ricans aren’t as bad as some would tend to paint 
them. They work good for me on the track gang, and a couple of 
them are personal friends; but sometimes I am slightly leery of them, 
particularly if I should have occasion to fight them. Knives are dang- 
erous weapons.” 


Many of the same attitudes are directed toward the Mexicans, but 
on a much less emotional level. There is also a higher proportion of posi- 
tive attitudes toward the Mexicans. When Mexicans are described in posi- 
tive terms, they are usually referred to as “simple people” or “regular 
fellows.” Some of the negative characterizations of the Mexicans are 
illustrated by the following two examples: 


A Mexican student brakeman, in attempting to stop an ore train at a 
specific spot, failed and passed the designated point. A European fellow 
worker commented: “What else can you expect from a black Mexican?” 


Subsequent to the marriage of a Mexican man and a European girl 
the prediction was made: “The kids will be black and greasy, just like 
the father.” 


The experience of the Mexicans in Bingham Canyon has been not 
unlike that of most immigrant groups in the United States, Prejudice 
against them has been strong, but not insurmountable. Through the years 
they have gradually established themselves in the community and made 
their way upward, little by little, in the class system. The Puerto Ricans, 
on the other hand, have made practically no upward progress since their 
arrival. As long as their tremendous occupational mobility limits their 
economic advancement within the mine, and as long as they remain a 
group of men without women, it seems likely that this situation will con- ° 
tinue. 








Reactions of Caucasian Residents 


to Japanese-American Neighbors' 


Donald P. Irish 


Prior to 1942 the city of Boulder, Colorado, had included scarcely 
any Japanese-Americans? in its population. There were a few Japanese- 
American families living within the city limits, and about twenty Jap- 
anese-American students were enrolled annually in the state university 
located there. 


In June, 1942, the United States Navy began to bring Japanese-Ameri- 
cans into Boulder to staff the newly-organized Japanese Language School 
on the university campus. These people served principally in educational 
capacities; but a number of them were employed in non-professional 
types of work. A small additional number of Japanese-Americans came 
to Boulder independently of the Navy, and they set up their own 
service trades or secured other employment in the community. The Jap- 
anese-Americans who came to Boulder generally found their own housing 
accommodations wherever they could find acceptance. They lived through- 
out the community without any pattern of segregation being imposed 
on them. 


Most of the Japanese-Americans in Boulder during the time of the 
Language School were engaged in “war work”; and the community de- 
rived considerable satisfaction from the significance of the project and 
the business and publicity which it brought, During the four years that 
the Language School was in Boulder, many permanent residents of the 
city had Japanese as neighbors, tenants and friends; while others had less 
intimate personal contact, if any, with these newcomers, This study com- 
pares the reactions of those Caucasian residents who had Japanese-Ameri- 
can neighbors during this period with the reactions of those who did not. 
Such an investigation should reveal to what extent various kinds and de- 
grees of association can effect changes in the responses of the majority to 
an ethnic minority, and should throw some light on the nature of the 
associations which produce such changes. 


1This article is a summary of a longer report by the author: Reactions of Residents of Boulder, 
Colorado to the Introduction of Japanese into the Community. Unpublished master’s thesis, 
University of Colorado, 1950. 


*The term ‘‘Japanese-American,’’ will be used herein to denote those persons of Japanese extraction 
residing in America, whether they are aliens to, or citizens of, the United States. 
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The major source of data for this research was a series of 267 inter- 
views with Caucasian neighbors and non-neighbors of Japanese-Americans. 
General information about the Language School, the Japanese-Americans, 
and the reactions of the Boulder community to them was gathered through 
interviews and correspondence with’ officials of the Language School, Jap- 
anese-American instructors, former Language School students, and Boulder 
community leaders. Additional information on specific points was ob- 
tained from the records of the Language School and the Boulder City 
Council, the files of the Boulder newspaper, and the Boulder telephone 
and city directories during the war years. 


The Japanese Language School and the Boulder Community 


The Navy Language School at the University of Colorado was a 
program quite apart from the usual Navy or the conventional university 
pattern; yet it embodied many aspects of each of these two “sponsors.” Dr. 
Willard Topping, returned American missionary to Japan, and eight 
Japanese-American instructors were the first teaching faculty to arrive 
in Boulder. These first instructors came directly from the University of 
California. Those who came later were released from internment camps. 
The faculty members increased in number in proportion to the students, 
the intention being that the school sliould provide one instructor for every 
six students. A Washington Merry-go-round article, quoted in the Boulder 
Camera on June 17, 1943, stated that the school at that time had a faculty 
of one hundred and fifty Japanese-Americans and a student body of eight 
hundred persons. The faculty people were generally married and almost 
always arranged to have their families with them. Only five or six mem- 
bers of the faculty were single men or women. The instructors taught thirty 
to thirty-six hours each week—two or three times the usual university load. 


The faculty for Japanese instruction included a number of Cauca- 
sians, generally teachers and missionaries, who had spent many years in 
Japan. However, the vast majority of persons teaching Japanese were of 
Japanese extraction. The least numerous of the latter group were those 
who had been born in Japan and had lived most of their lives there. An- 
other group was comprised of those who had been born in Japan, but 
had spent much of their time in America — the Issei, who could not 
become citizens of the United States, A further group consisted of those 
who had been born in America, but had returned to Japan for their edu- 
cation — the Kibei, The most numerous, and the majority, were those 
instructors who had been born in America and had lived all their lives 
here: they were the second-generation Japanese-Americans — the Nisei. 
Later, as the school expanded and the need for instructors was great, 
some of the Nisei wives also taught. 

The Navy and university publicity departments furnished a great 
volume of material for the newspapers and periodicals of the region; and 
articles appeared in national publications such as Life, Readers Digest, 
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the Christian Science Monitor and the Washington Merry-go-round. The 
Boulder newspaper published hundreds of articles concerning the Lang- 
uage School. It made appeals for rooms and houses. It stressed in its 
editorial columns that the school was vital to the war effort. Some news- 
paper customers complained bitterly to the editor about the presence of 
the Japanese-Americans in Boulder. One man came in to get some anti- 
Japanese handbills printed. The editor refused to help him, and finally 
persuaded him to give up the whole idea. 


After the arrival of a considerable number of Japanese, the Chamber 
of Commerce was approached for aid in securing housing. The Chamber 
organized a house-to-house canvas for obtaining living quarters for the 
schoo] personnel, It also advertised in the newspaper, pointing out the 
value of the school to the war effort and to the community, and asking 
all persons to list their vacancies with the Chamber. The Chamber co- 
operated with the University Housing Bureau, enlisted the help of the 
real estate men, went before service clubs seeking their assistance, and 
helped keep down adverse criticism. 


No official policy concerning the Japanese-Americans was publicly 
announced by members of the Real Estate Board, nor did those members 
who were interviewed indicate that any official policy had been deter- 
mined. However, the realtors did state that a “gentleman’s agreement 
seemed to exist not to sell property to Japanese-Americans.” Such an 
agreement, it can be assumed, did not develop independently in many 
quarters by chance; but an attempt to discover who initiated the policy, 
what was the wording, and what was the occasion was unsuccessful. 


Most of the realtors, however, were quite cooperative in securing 
rental property for the instructors. The Japanese-Americans usually en- 
tered the offices on their own initiative seeking housing. They generally 
stated immediately that they were with the Language School staff. The 
realtors then checked with potential landlords to see if they would accept 
Japanese-Americans before taking the customers to the houses. More 
owners were willing to rent than the number who objected or refused. 


Boulder churches actively assisted the Japanese-Americans in becom- 
ing a part of the community. Many Japanese attended the various churches 
and made, also, some of their social contacts in that way. A number of 
Japanese-Americans officially joined some of the Boulder congregations. 


One more factor played a very significant role in the outreach of the 
Language School into the community. This was the influence of the Navy 
students, The students respected their instructors. Many of the students 
cultivated personal friendships with their teachers, and often were the 
uniformed students seen on the streets with the Japanese personnel. This 
association was an additional support for the Japanese-Americans in the 
eyes of the Boulder residents. 
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From June, 1942 to March, 1944, the Language School curriculum 
was confined to Japanese. In April, 1944, Chinese, Russian, and Malayan 
were added to the program. In June, 1946, all classes were closed, and the 
remaining students were transferred to Washington, D. C. to complete 
their courses. 


Methodology 


The crucial data for this study were gathered in interviews with 154 
Caucasian Boulder residents who had had Japanese-Americans as neigh- 
bors during the period from June, 1942 through December, 1945 and with 
113 similar residents who had not had Japanese-Americans as neighbors. 
For the purposes of this study neighbors of Japanese-Americans were de- 
fined as people who had had Japanese living within three or four doors 
on either side of their own residence, directly across the street from them, 
or directly through the block to the rear, so that the two properties met 
on the alley or were nearly adjacent at the back. Non-neighbors were 
defined as people who had never lived closer than half a block to the 
nearest Japanese-Americans. 


The sampling procedure was, first, to determine the addresses of all 
Japanese who had lived in Boulder from 1942 to 1946; second, to inter- 
view as many people living at the neighboring addresses as could be 
reached; and, third, to interview as many non-neighbors as could be 
reached in residential areas similar to those of the neighbors, Only one 
interview was made at any given address, The interviewing was done be- 
tween August, 1947 and January, 1948. 


The goal of the research was to secure a group of neighbors and a 
group of non-neighbors as similar as possible in social and economic 
background and in initial attitudes toward the Japanese, so that any dif- 
ferences in attitude as of 1947 could be ascribed to the effect of residential 
contact with the Japanese-Americans in Boulder. For this reason, an 
attempt was made to eliminate respondents whose initially favorable atti- 
tudes had led them to seek such contact, or whose initially unfavorable 
attitudes had led them to avoid it. At the end of the interview each re- 
spondent was given a sheet containing the following question: 


“Which of the following statements was most true of you when the 
Japanese-Americans first came to Boulder with the Language School? 

1. I made some effort to seek contacts with the Japanese-Ameri- 
cans. 

2. I made no effort to either seek or to avoid contacts with the 
Japanese-Americans. 

3. I made some effort to avoid contacts with the Japanese- 
Americans.” 


Only respondents who chose Statement 2 were included in the data of the 
study. 
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There were no significant differences between neighbors and non- 
neighbors of the Japanese-Americans in sex, age, or education. Eighty- 
three per cent of the neighbors and 88 per cent of the non-neighbors were 
women. Approximately one fifth of each group were under 35 years of 
age, and three fifths were between 35 and 65, Twenty-one percent of the 
neighbors and 14 per cent of the non-neighbors were over 65. Fifty-three 
per cent of the neighbors and 59 per cent of the non-neighbors had 
attended college. 


Occupation was the only socio-economic variable on which the two 
groups were known to differ significantly. Sixty-four per cent of the 
neighbors and 76 per cent of the non-neighbors were housewives, while 
14 per.cent of the neighbors and only five per cent of the non-neighbors 
were business men, Another 14 per cent of the neighbors and ten per 
cent of the non-neighbors were teachers or students, The remaining mem- 
bers of each group were distributed fairly evenly among a number of 
different occupations. 


What was the effect of these occupational differences? It turns out 
that housewives were very close to the average of the entire group inter- 
viewed in their attitudes toward the Japanese. Businessmen were some- 
what less favorable, while teachers and students were much more favor- 
able. The group of neighbors contained an excess of businessmen, teachers, 
and students as compared with the sample of non-neighbors. As far as 
attitudes toward the Japanese are concerned, the unfavorable influence 
of the extra businessmen is balanced by the favorable influence of the 
extra teachers and students. The occupational characteristics of the neigh- 
bors suggest that the average initial attitude toward the Japanese-Ameri- 
cans was approximately the same in both groups, The fact that the neigh- 
bors included a slightly higher proportion of people without college 
training suggests that their initial attitudes may have been somewhat less 
favorable than those of the non-neighbors, since college-trained people 
as a group were much more favorable to the Japanese than the less well 
educated. 


Additional evidence on the initial attitudes of the neighbors and 
non-neighbors comes from a question asked early in the interview: “How 
did you feel when you first learned that the Japanese-Americans were to 
be brought to Boulder?” Eleven per cent of the neighbors reported 
initially favorable reactions toward the Japanese-Americans, 59 per cent 
neutral reactions, and 30 per cent unfavorable reactions. The distribution 
of initia] attitudes among the non-neighbors was almost exactly the same: 
ten per cent favorable, 56 per cent neutral, and 34 per cent unfavorable. 


Taking all the evidence together, we may conclude that our two 
groups were extremely similar in their initial attitudes toward the 
Japanese-Americans in Boulder. 
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Nature and Extent of Contact 


All but five of the neighbors and all but three of the non-neighbors 
said that they had had some personal contact with Japanese-Americans 
during the period of the Language School. Each group reported a wide 
variety of types of contact. The only type which occurred exclusively in 
one group was the landlord-tenant relationship. Approximately one fifth 
of the neighbors and none of the non-neighbors had had Japanese-Ameri- 
cans as tenants during this period. 


The main difference between neighbors and non-neighbors with re- 
spect to the Japanese-Americans was not in the occurrence of contact, 
per se, but in the nature of the personal relationships involved. The con- 
tacts of the non-neighbors were more likely to be casual and transitory, 
while those of the neighbors were more likely to be intimate and con- 
tinuing. Thirty-seven per cent of the neighbors, but only 13 per cent of 
the non-neighbors said that the relationship was such that they called at 
each other’s homes, Fifty-nine per cent of the neighbors, but only 25 per 
cent of the non-neighbors said that occasions had arisen for mutual as- 
sistance between themselves and the Japanese-Americans, On the other 
hand, the proportion reporting occasions for hard feeling between them- 
selves and the Japanese-Americans was almost identical in the two groups 
—13 per cent of the neighbors and 11 per cent of the non-neighbors de- 
scribed such occasions. Forty per cent of the neighbors, but only 14 per 
cent of the non-neighbors reported some continuing relationships with 
Japanese-Americans since 1945. 


Changes in Attitude 


We come to the crucial question which this study was designed to 
answer: Did the experiences which neighbors had with Japanese-Americans 
produce any significant change in attitudes toward them, as compared with 
the experiences of non-neighbors? It will be remembered that the initial 
attitudes of the two groups were approximately the same. 


To measure attitudes in 1947 a series of six questions was asked, and 
the answers were combined into a score. Two points were given for each 
favorable answer, one point for a neutral or intermediate answer, and zero 
for an answer unfavorable to Japanese-Americans. The mean score of the 
neighbors on this scale was 8.7, while that of the non-neighbors was 7.7. 
This difference is significant at the 99 per cent level of confidence. An- 
swers to some of the specific questions will illustrate the differences be- 
tween the two groups in concrete terms,° 


Respondents also filled out the Bogardus social distance scale for seven ethnic groups, including 


the Japanese. On this scale the attitudes of rT toward the Japanese were also more 
favorable than those of non-neighbors, although the difference is only significant at the 95 per 
cent level of confidence. 
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To the question: “If you were a property owner, would you rent to 
Japanese-Americans?” 68 per cent of the neighbors, but only 50 per cent 
of the non-neighbors answered “Yes.” To the question: “If you were a 
property owner, would you care if Japanese-Americans bought homes in 
your neighborhood?” 62 per cent of the neighbors, but only 48 per cent 
of the non-neighbors answered “No.” To the question: “If you had child- 
ren, would you allow them to play with the Japanese-American children?” 
90 per cent of the neighbors and 86 per cent of the non-neighbors an- 
swered “Yes.” 


A question on local policy was the following: “During the war 
Boulder was more or less obliged to accept the Japanese-Americans. 
Now that the war is over, do you feel that they (a) should be encouraged 
to come and stay here, with the same rights and privileges as any other 
resident; (b) should be allowed to stay here under the present conditions; 
or (c) should be encouraged to return to the place from which they 
came?” Fifty-three per cent of the neighbors chose alternative (a), 31 per 
cent (b), and 16 per cent (c); while among the non-neighbors 36 per 
cent chose (a), 37 per cent (b), and 27 per cent (c). 


In spite of the neighbors’ more friendly attitude on local issues, there 
was no significant difference between the two groups on national policy 
toward the Japanese. The question here was: “In 1924 the U. S. Congress 
passed the Oriental Exclusion Act, which has now carried forward as the 
Japanese Exclusion Act, Would you like to see the latter (a) eliminated, 
(b) left as is, or (c) revised to deport Japanese-Americans?” On this 
question 40 per cent of the neighbors chose alternative (a), 51 per cent 
(b), and nine per cent (c); while among the non-neighbors 35 per cent 
chose (a), 54 per cent (b), and 11 per cent (c). 


The interview schedule included additional questions on various 
kinds of contact with Japanese-Americans. Two of these are of special 
interest because it is reasonable to assume that the contact in question 
occurred independently of the respondents’ initial attitudes toward the 
Japanese. The two interview questions were: “Have you ever worked on 
a job with Japanese-Americans?” and “Have you ever traded or done 
business with Japanese-Americans?” The mean attitude score for those 
who had worked with Japanese-Americans was 8.3, while the mean for 
those who had not was also 8.3. Those who had traded or done business 
with Japanese-Americans had a mean attitude score of 8.6, while those 
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who had not had a mean score of 8.0. In this latter case contact is asso- 
ciated with more favorable attitudes than lack of contact, but the difference 
is not statistically significant. On the Bogardus scale there were no dif- 
ferences even approaching statistical significance between respondents 
who had and who had not worked with Japanese-Americans, or between 
respondents who had and who had not done business with them. It seems 
clear that contacts of this nature had little if any effect in modifying at- 
titudes in this situation. 


We may summarize the results of this study by saying that the com- 
bination of a favorable community atmosphere, a highly selected group of 
ethnic newcomers, and the friendly personal contacts made possible by 
living in the same block produced favorable changes in the attitudes of 
Boulder residents toward Japanese-Americans, Casual and impersonal 
contacts with the same newcomers, in the same community atmosphere, 
were significantly less effective in improving attitudes. 
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Attitudes of White Department Store 
Employees Toward Negro Co-Workers 


John Harding and Russell Hogrefe 


Since World War II a great many business firms have begun to 
employ Negroes as clerical workers and a few as sales people. This rep- 
resents a radical departure from pre-war practice, and it is quite possible 
that a majority of white employees would have opposed the introduc- 
tion of Negroes into such jobs if they had been consulted in the matter. 
However they were not consulted, in the vast majority of cases, but were 
simply confronted with a fait accompli. In this situation the behavior of 
white employees, even the most prejudiced, has been quite uniform. 
There have been almost no recorded instances of white collar employees 
leaving their jobs because Negro co-workers were brought in, and very 
few cases in which even so much as a protest was made, The behavior of 
white employees toward the Negro workers has been for all practical 
purposes the same as their behavior toward other white workers, 


Since this is the case, why should we be concerned with the attitudes 
or feelings of these white employees? The answer seems to be twofold. 
In the first place, prejudice is usually regarded as a part of personality 
structure; and we are interested from a theoretical standpoint in knowing 
to what extent this structure is modifiable by various kinds of experience, 
even though the modification (or lack of it) may not be reflected in any 
ordinarily observable behavior. 


In the second place, there are many situations in which the behavior 
of whites toward Negroes is far more a matter of individual choice than 
it is in the work situation, where employees must conform to the stand- 
ards of behavior set by management if they wish to keep their jobs. Be- 
havior of whites toward Negroes in such circumstances is likely to be 
far more dependent on varying degrees of prejudice than is behavior in 
more rigidly controlled situations. It is possible that the experience of 
working with Negroes may lead to changes in attitude which will make 
the white individual more ready to accept other relationships with Negroes 
which are for him a matter of choice. In this case changes in attitude as 
a result of the work experience would be of practical, as well as theoretical 
importance. 


For the present investigation we were able to get the cooperation of 
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two leading department stores in a large Eastern city. One of these stores 
had been employing Negroes in white collar jobs for about four years, 
and at the time our study was made (1951) had several score of them on 
its staff. The other store had been hiring Negro white collar workers only 
during the past year and had a much smaller number on its staff at the 
time of our study. There is no union organization among white collar 
employees in either store. Fair employment legislation has been in force 
in this area for several years, and has been largely responsible for the 
change in employers’ attitudes toward Negroes in white collar jobs. 


Survey Procedure 


Respondents to be interviewed were selected by the personnel office 
of each store from departments in which Negro white collar workers had 
been employed for at least three months and from departments in which 
Negroes had never worked in white collar jobs. An effort was made to 
sample as many different departments as possible within each store, With- 
in each department the employees chosen for interviewing were those with 
the longest service in that department. This meant that our respondents 
from mixed departments would be those with the longest period of work 
contact with Negroes, and reduced the possibility that respondents from 
all-white departments would have had previous experience with Negro 
white collar workers. 


The great majority of our respondents who were working with 
Negroes had been in their present departments before the Negroes were 
brought in. In both stores it was the policy of management to assign Negro 
applicants to positions for which they were qualified without any regard 
to the attitudes of the white employees with whom they would be working. 
Transfers from one department to another were difficult to secure in any 
event, and were impossible if management suspected that the primary 
motive was a desire to avoid working with Negroes. Even if such transfers 
could have been obtained by subterfuge, they would have offered little 
security for the prejudiced employee, because the all-white department 
of today was likely to become the mixed department of tomorrow. For 
these reasons we could be fairly certain in advance of our study that 
there was no tendency for the more prejudiced employees in these stores to 
migrate out of the mixed departments, If there had been any such tendency 
it would have shown up in our data in the form of a shorter average 
length of service among respondents from mixed departments, as a con- 
sequence of a more rapid turnover of personnel. Actually we found no 
significant differences in this respect. 


We were afraid we would not get honest answers from respondents 
if they realized we were primarily interested in work relationships within 
the stores, or that the survey was being carried out with the knowledge 
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of the store executives. For this reason the interview was disguised as a 
general employment survey. Interviewers introduced themselves by saying: 
“I’m an interviewer from the Research Center for Human Relations. 
We’re making a survey of a typical group of working people in................ 
sistance to see how many are employed at present and how many might 
be available for different kinds of jobs if the national emergency contin- 
ues.” The first three questions in the interview were: “What kinds of work 
have you done since leaving school?” “What would you like to be doing 
two years from now?” and “What is your present job?” The last two 
questions were: “Have you ever lived in the South?” and “Are there any 
circumstances under which you would be willing to take a government 
job outside the United States?” The remainder of the interview consisted 
of questions about respondent’s present work situation, attitudes toward 
Negroes, and the usual background information. All interviewing was 
done at the respondents’ homes. 


Types of Work Contact 


Four questions in the interview provided a basis for classifying res- 
pondents according to the nature of their work contacts with Negroes. 
These were: “What is your present job?”; “Are there any Negroes work- 
ing in this department (or office) ?”; “What kinds of work do they do?”; 
and “Have you ever worked on a job in which there were Negroes doing 
the same kind of work you were doing?” On the basis of these questions 
we divided our respondents into the following four contact groups: 
Group I: those working in departments in which there was at least one 
Negro whose status was equal to or higher than their own (N=62) ; 
Group II: those who had previously worked with Negroes on an equal 
status basis, but were not presently working in such a situation (N=20) ; 
Group III: those working in departments in which all the Negroes were 
of lower status than themselves, and who had never worked with Negroes 
on an equal status basis (N=49); Group IV: those working in all-white 
departments who had never worked with Negroes on an equal status basis 
(N=79). Most of the people in Group IV had never worked with Negroes 
at all. 

On the basis of a preliminary analysis we decided to combine Groups 
I and II into a single equal status contact group. There are no significant 
differences between Groups I and II in background characteristics, except 
that Group II has a higher proportion of people in supervisory jobs. 
Group II members have somewhat more favorable attitudes toward 
Negroes, but the difference is not statistically reliable. The effect of merg- 
ing Groups I and II is to create a combined group which is more similar 
in most background characteristics to Groups III and IV than is either 
Group I or Group II taken alone. 

This leaves us with three contact groups—equal status contact, un- 
equal status contact, and no contact. There are no significant differences 
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among these groups in age, sex, religion, education, residence in the South, 
length of service in their departments, or job satisfaction. Approximately 
one fifth of our respondents were under 30, two fifths between 30 and 
50, and two fifths over 50 in age. Ninety-two percent were women. Forty- 
three per cent were Protestant in religion, 35 per cent Catholic, and 18 per 
cent Jewish, Eleven per cent had attended college, 70 per cent had attended 
high school but not college, and the remainder had only a grade school 
education. One tenth of our respondents had lived in the South for at least 
one year. The median length of service in respondent’s present department 
was seven and one half years. 


Nearly two thirds of the respondents were satisfied with their present 
jobs, in the sense that they reported more things about their jobs that they 
liked than things they disliked. One third reported an equal number of 
likes and dislikes; and a very small minority—six per cent in the equal 
status contact group and two per cent in the other two groups—reported 
more negative features than positive. Approximately two thirds of the 
respondents in each group reported that they were making more money 
at the time of the interview than they had been a year previously. 

' There are no significant differences among the three groups in type 
of work done, except for supervisory jobs. Approximately half the re- 
spondents in each group are office workers and half are sales people. 
However, thirty-one per cent of the unequal status contact group hold 
supervisory jobs, while only six per cent of the equal status contact group 
and four per cent of the no contact group have such positions. (All of the 
supervisors in the equal status contact group come from our previous 
Group II—i.e. they have worked with Negroes on an equal status basis 
in the past, but are no longer doing so.) 

There were also significant differences in income among our three 
contact groups. Sixty-four per cent of the equal status contact respond- 
ents were making less than $40 a week at the time they were interviewed, 
while only 37 per cent of the unequal status contact group and 41 per 
cent of the no contact group had incomes as low 4s this. These differences 
in income must be borne in mind in our analysis of differences in atti- 
tude among the three contact groups. 


Attitudes toward Negroes 


Six of our attitude questions were of the “social distance” type. One 
dealt with the general issue of discrimination in employment. Table 1 
shows the wording of each of these questions and the percentage of an- 
swers favorable to Negroes in each contact group. On each social distance 
question an answer was considered favorable to Negroes if the respondent 
indicated a general willingness to accept that form of association with 
Negroes, even though she might have some reservations about it, Ex- 
amples of such answers are: “No objection”; “That would be all right”; 
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“Don’t mind particularly”; “All right, I guess I wouldn’t mind it”; and 
“I’ve become accustomed to it.” On the discrimination question the only 
answer considered favorable to Negroes was a statement that they should 
have the same chance as white people to get any job. 

The seven questions shown in Table 1 came in the latter part of the 
interview. They were not asked consecutively, but were interspersed with 
other questions, such as: “What do you like most about your present job?” 
“If you were offered a clerical job with the federal government in 
Washington at 20 dollars a week more than you are now making, would 
you take it?”, and “Have you ever lived in the same neighborhood with 
Negro families?” 


TABLE 1 
Percentage of Answers Favorable to Negroes Among Different 


Contact Groups 
Equal Unequal 
Status Status No 
Question Contact Contact Contact 

. How do you feel about sitting next to Negroes 

in buses or trains? 73% 11% 10% 
. How would you feel about sitting down at the 

same table with a Negro in a lunchroom or 

cafeteria? 51 53 51 
. How would you feel about taking a new job in 

which there were both Negroes and white 

people doing the same kind of work as you? 73 61 48 
. How would you feel about working under a 

Negro supervisor? 37 29 33 
. How would you feel about living in a new 

apartment building or housing project which 

contained both white and Negro families? 13 22 18 
. How would you feel about having a Negro for 

a personal friend? 12 16 
. Do you think Negroes should have the same 

chance as white people to get any kind of 

job, or do you think white people should have 

the first chance at any kind of job? 65 51 


Number of respondents 82 49 





There are no significant differences among the three contact groups 
on any of the questions in Table 1 except Question 3, but on this ques- 
tion the differences are significant at the 99 per cent level of confidence. 
It seemed possible that there might be a trend toward more fav- 
orable answers on the part of the equal status contact group on questions 
other than number 3, even though this trend did not show up to a sig- 
nificant extent on any single question. To test this possibility a “social 
distance score” was constructed in which each respondent was given one 
point for each answer on Questions 1, 2, 4, 5 and 6 which was not favor- 
able to Negroes. The mean socia] distance scores of the three contact 
groups are almost identical—3.13 for equal status contact, 3.08 for un- 
equal status contact, and 3.09 for no contact. 
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The intercorrelations of these seven attitude questions are very high. 
The first six questions form a Guttman-type scale for each of the three 
contact groups, with reproducibility coefficients of approximately .95. 
However the position of Question 3 on the scale is different for each 
group. For the equal status contact respondents Question 3 is tied with 
Question 1 for the bottom scale position. For the unequal status contact 
group Question 3 ranks above Question 1—i.e. there are nine respondents 
who have no objection to sitting next to Negroes in buses or trains, but 
who would not like to work with them on an equal status basis; while 
there are only four respondents who accept the latter relationship but are 
doubtful about the former. (The remaining respondents either accept or 
reject both relationships.) 


For the no contact group Question 3 ranks above both Questions 1 
and 2 in scale position, These respondents find working with Negroes 
on an equal status basis more difficult to accept than sitting down at the 
same table with them. 


Income and Attitudes 


We examined the relationship between income and Questions 3, 7, 
and the social distance score based’ on the remaining questions. Question 
7 and the social distance score proved unrelated to income. On Question 
3 there was a marked tendency for lower income respondents to be more 
willing to work with Negroes. than respondents in the higher income 
brackets. Because of this tendency we undertook a further analysis to 
determine whether the differences on Question 3 by contact groups would 
remain significant when differences in income were partialled out. 


The results of this analysis are presented in Table 2. The figures in 
parentheses show the number of cases on which each percentage is based. 


TABLE 2 


Proportion of Respondents Willing to Work With Negroes 
on an Equal Status Basis' 


Equal Status Unequal Status 
Income Contact Contact No Contact 


Less than $40 a week 76% (38 people 89% (16 people 52% (17 people 
out of 50) out of 18) out of 33) 


$40 a week or more 79% (22 people 47% (14 people 46% (21 people 
out of 28) out of 30) out of 46) 

1The percentages in Table 2 are somewhat higher than the corresponding percentages in Table 1 

because of the loss of four respondents in the equal status,and one respondent in the unequal 


status contact group who refused to answer the income question. All of these people had given 
unfavorable answers on Question 3. 
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Let us examine first the data for equal status contact and no contact 
groups presented in Table 2. The differences in attitude between these 
two groups remain significant at the 99 per cent level of confidence. With- 
in each group the difference between upper income and lower income 
respondents is insignificant. However the unequal status respondents pre- 
sent an entirely different picture. Within this group there is a highly sig- 
nificant difference between the attitude of lower income and upper in- 
come respondents, The upper income, unequal status respondents have 
the same attitudes toward working with Negroes as the no contact re- 
spondents; while the lower income, unequal status respondents have 
attitudes which are as favorable, and perhaps even more favorable than 
those of the equal status contact group. Any attempt to explain this 
difference requires a detailed examination of the work situation and atti- 
tsdes of the unequal status respondents. 


As far as actual work relationships go, the upper income, unequal 
status respondents seem to be in much the same position with regard to 
the Negro employees as are their lower income counterparts. A majority 
in each group are sales clerks in departments in which the only Negro 
employees are stock girls. The next largest category in each group are 
supervisors in the bookkeeping and credit departments, in which Negroes 
are employed as typists, file clerks, and machine operators. All respond- 
ents in each group say they get along just as well with the Negroes as 
with the white workers in their departments. Forty-three per cent of the 
upper income group and 39 per cent of the lower income group volun- 
teered additional favorable comments about the Negroes they were work- 
ing with. 


The most plausible hypothesis is that a large proportion of the upper 
income, unequal status respondents see a loss of status for themselves 
if they were to work with Negroes on a basis of equality, while only a 
small proportion of the lower income respondents in this group see them- 
selves losing status by going into such a situation, The great majority of 
Negroes employed in these stores earn between 30 and 40 dollars a week. 
The lower income, unequal status respondents have jobs whose status is a 
little higher than that of the Negroes in their own departments, but not 
much different from that of the majority of Negro employees in the 
store. The upper income respondents in this group, however, are work- 
ing at a level which is markedly above that of the average Negro employee. 
It is not surprising that a majority of them seem to make the tacit assump- 
tion that a new job in which Negroes and white people were working 
together would be a job at a lower level than their present positions. 


Two additional hypotheses are required to explain the attitudes of 
the upper income, equal status respondents and the lower income, no con- 
tact respondents. The former group have been working with the minority 
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of Negro employees who make more than $40 a week and who occupy 
relatively high status positions. Our hypothesis is that these people as- 
sume that it is such select, highly paid Negroes with whom they would 
be associated in a new job. 


The lower income, no contact respondents have no reason to expect 
any loss of status from working on a basis of equality with the typical 
Negroes employed in these stores. However they do not have the ex- 
perience of favorable work relationships with Negroes which is com- 
mon to both the equal status and the unequal status groups. Our hypo- 
thesis is that, with the distribution of general attitudes toward Negroes 
which characterizes all these employees, both the experience of favorable 
work relationships with Negroes and the belief that a job in which Negroes 
and whites work together would be equivalent in status to one’s present 
position are required to produce a substantial majority willing to work 
with Negroes on an equal status basis. These two conditions seem to exist 
among the lower income, unequal status contact respondents and among 
all the equal status contact respondents, but one or the other is lacking 
in each of the other three groups. 


Effects of Equal Status Contact | 


Let us now turn to a detailed examination of the equal status contact 
respondents, concentrating on the question: Why has their experience in 
working with Negroes produced only a greater willingness to accept Ne- 
groes in this particular relationship, leaving their other attitudes toward 
Negroes unaltered? The degree of friendliness with Negroes in their own 
departments seems to be much the same as in the unequal] status contact 
group. Ninety-two per cent of the equal status contact respondents now 
working with Negroes said they got along just as well with the Negroes as 
with the white workers in their departments. Fifty-three per cent knew 
at least one Negro in the department well enough so that they called each 
other by their first names. 


The presence or absence of first-name relationships seems to depend 
more on custom and the social climate of a particular department than 
upon the attitudes of the white employees toward Negroes. Equa] status 
contact respondents who are on a first name basis with Negroes in their 
departments have slightly more favorable attitudes toward Negroes than 
respondents who are not, but the difference is not statistically significant. 
Seventy-six per cent of the former group and 66 per cent of the latter 
would be‘willing to take new jobs in which Negroes and whites were on 
an equal footing. An indication of the superficiality of the personal re- 
lationships between whites and Negroes in these equal status contact de- 
partments is the fact that only 15 per cent of the white respondents 
have ever had a Negro as a personal friend. The percentage is the same 
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for those who are on a first name basis with Negroes in their departments 
and those who are not. (Two respondents say they have had Negro friends 
in the past, but would not want them now.) 


Our initial hypothesis was that employees in the store which had 
been hiring Negro white collar workers for four years would have more 
favorable attitudes than comparable employees in the store which had 
been hiring them for only a year. This hypothesis was based on the as- 
sumption that employees in the former store would have had a longer 
period of association with Negroes, and on the assumption that they 
would perceive the store management as more firmly committed to a 
policy of integration. In spite of the plausibility of this hypothesis, there 
is nothing in our data to support it. There are no significant differences 
between employees in the two stores on any of the attitude questions. 
Nor are there any significant differences in attitude among the equal status 
contact employees as we go from department to department within a 
particular store. 


The most plausible explanation of the attitudes of the equal status 
contact respondents is that the great majority of them have simply accom- 
modated to a situation in which they found themselves, without any 
change in their basic orientation toward Negroes. They are willing to 
continue this accommodation in a new situation of the same type, but 
this does not affect their reaction to other situations involving Negroes. 
The reasons given by equal status contact respondents for being willing to 
work on a par with Negroes in a new job are quite illuminating. Nearly 
half do not give any reason for their attitude. The great majority of those 
who do give a reason—25 respondents out of 33—say simply “I’ve done 
that and had no trouble,” or “I’m doing it now.” 


Work Relationships among White Collar Employees 


There is a mixture of competition and cooperation in the relationships 
between employees working at the same level in these department stores. 
Sixty-four per cent of our respondents said they were making more money 
than they had been a year previously; however these advances were de- 
pendent for the most part on decisions by the store management with 
regard to each individual employee. They did not result from the auto- 
matic operation of seniority, or from a general wage increase negotiated 
through collective bargaining. In these stores it is possible for a clerk 
to work for 20 years in a particular department and still make less than 
$30 a week. Our initial hypothesis was that people who were being left 
behind in the struggle for advancement would develop less favorable 
attitudes toward Negroes than people who were getting ahead. This turns 
out not to be true: there are no significant differences between the two 
groups on any of the attitude questions. However the fact remains that 
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‘people who work at the same level in these stores are in a real sense 
competing with each other for advancement. It is reasonable to assume 
that this situation puts a damper on the development of genuine friend- 
ships among co-workers, both those who are successful in the competi- 
tion and those who are not. 


Work relationships in these stores are probably similar to those 
found among most groups of white collar employees. The reader will 
remember that Irish, who was also studying a middle class group, found 
no differences in attitude among respondents who had and who had not 
worked with Japanese-Americans, although he found marked differences 
as a result of residential contact (3). However the situation is somewhat 
different when we turn to lower class respondents and “blue collar” jobs. 


Other Studies of the Effects of Equal Status Work Contact 


Brophy (1) found a very marked reduction in anti-Negro prejudice 
among white merchant seamen who had shipped one or more times with 
Negro sailors. Tuirty-three per cent of those who had never shipped with 
Negroes were rated as unprejudiced on a ten item attitude scale. This pro- 
portion increased to 46 per cent for those who had shipped once with 
Negroes, 62 per cent for those who had shipped twice, and 82 per cent 
for those who had shipped five or more times. The situation which Brophy 
studied was unusually favorable for the reduction of prejudice, because 
these seamen not only worked together in circumstances requiring a high 
degree of cooperation but also lived together twenty-four hours a day. 
An additional factor was that nearly all the men who had shipped two or 
more times with Negroes were members of a CIO union with a militant 
anti-discrimination policy. : 


Merton, West, and Jahoda (4) found a moderate increase in favorable 
attitudes toward interracial housing projects among lower class white 
tenants in such a project who had previously worked with Negroes as 
compared with those who had not had this experience. Forty per cent of 
the former group, but only 24 per cent of the latter answered “Yes” to the 
question: “Do you think colored and white people should live together 
in housing projects?” (In this project Negro and white families were 
assigned to separate buildings, so that the amount of contact between 
the two groups within the project was not very great.) 


Deutsch and Collins (2), however, found only a slight and statist- 
ically unreliable relationship between work experience and _ attitudes 
toward Negroes among white housewives in a segregated biracial public 
housing project. Thirty-one per cent of their respondents who had worked 
with Negroes favored interracial housing in principle, while 27 per cent 
of those who had never worked with Negroes favored interracial housing. 
(By “interracial housing” most of these people meant the arrangement 
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they were familiar with, in which Negroes and whites lived in separate 
buildings. See Wilner, Walkley, and Cook (5).) Sixty-nine per cent of the 
housewives with equal status, interracial work experience mentioned Neg- 
roes as a group they would not like to have living in the same building 
with them, and 40 per cent mentioned Negroes as a group they would ~ 
not like to work with. Among housewives without this experience 72 per 
cent and 50 per cent objected to Negroes in these two relationships.? 


The evidence so far available indicates that equal status work con- 
tact between whites and Negroes may produce large favorable changes in 
attitude among the white workers, small favorable changes, or no changes 
at all, depending primarily on the nature of the work situation and the 
type of attitude measured. In the department store situation with which 
this article is primarily concerned equal status work contact produced a 
large increase in willingness to work with Negroes on an equal basis, 
but no significant change in willingness to accept other relationships with 
them. 


2These tabulations were made by the present writers from data kindly furnished by Dr. Deutsch. 
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Race Relationships in the 
Pocahontas Coal Field 


Ralph D. Minard 


This study was concerned with the pattern of race relationships pre- 
vailing in the Pocahontas coal field, particularly in that part of the coal 
field included in McDowell County, West Virginia and in that farthest 
extension of the faulted area which reaches over into Virginia around 
Pocahontas. For the purposes of this report the study aimed at four 
objectives: 


1. To discover the general or characteristic pattern of race re- 
lationships between the white and colored population of the 
area, 


2. To evaluate the influence on race relations of the main in- 
stitutions and chief populational elements cf the area. 


3. To distinguish and study for comparative purposes com- 
munities presenting types deviant from the characteristic 
pattern. 


4. To investigate variant cultural and social factors which seem 
to be organically related to the appearance of the deviant 
patterns. 


The conceptual framework of this research was developed during 
ten years of observation and study of race relationships in the United 
States, with particular emphasis on the Upper South. The empirical data 
were gathered during four weeks of observation and interviewing in the 
Pocahgntas coal field in the summer of 1946, supplemented by additional 
contacts with key informants during the following five years. 


All names of individual towns within the coal field have been dis- 
guised, for reasons which will become obvious as the report proceeds. 
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The General Pattern 


There is a typical or generally characteristic pattern of race relations 
throughout this area which does not differ markedly from the pattern 
prevalent in other border communities, and in some respects scarcely rep- 
resents as much of an approach toward social integration as one finds in 
most communities in Eastern Tennessee. This was surprising to the in- 
vestigator, as the study had been undertaken with the assumption that 
certain factors, e.g. homogeneous mining population and fraternal mem- 
bership within the industrial miner’s union, would constitute positive 
forces of integration which would exert a considerable modifying influence 
on the complete community pattern of race relationships. Upon investiga- 
tion this proved not to be the case, for reasons which will be explained 
later. 

In evaluating the various institutional forces in terms of their tend- 
ency to promote a pattern of community solidarity, it was discovered that 
the occupational structure of the mining industry itself is a strongly posi- 
tive factor. In consequence, a spirit of general good will has been fostered 
within the mine among the white and colored workers. The community 
outside, however, constitutes a negative influence and the spirit of integra- 
tion dissolves under its impact. 


The white miner adjusts to these conflicting influences by adoption of 
a dual role. Within the mine he assumes a role toward his fellow workers 
posited upon acceptance of practical equality of status. Outside his role 
as a member of the white community involves an elevation of status in 
which he becomes a member of a superior caste group. In conjunction 
with his dual role and altered status the white man’s personality may 
undergo a certain degree of fractionation or segmentation, but there is 
little sign that he suffers any strain on this account, It is possible that the 
adjustment is more of an emotional problem for the Negro, since he also 
shifts role and status upon entering and leaving the mine, and since the 
caste status to which he has been traditionally subjected has generated 
deep-seated emotional] tensions, the more intense and persistent because 
they seldom achieve overt expression. 

The industrial union constitutes a second community area where 
equality in role and status occur, but since the main elements in the 
union’s distinctive social pattern are associated with a single location— 
the union hall—the pattern just as in the case of the mine does not pene- 
trate the outside community or affect its organization. 


The boundary line between the two communities is usually the mine’s 
mouth. Management assists the miners in recognizing their entrance into 
the outside community with its distinctions in status by providing separ- 
ate baths and locker rooms. The color line, that is, becomes immediately 
visible as soon as the miner’s eyes accustomed to the inner darkness of the 
mine have accommodated themselves to the light of the outside world. 
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Individual Differences in Prejudice 


There is a difference in men, and not all of them adjust to the shift 
in community patterns outside the mine in the same way. Probably about 
20 per cent of the men have favorable attitudes toward Negroes reason- 
ably free from prejudice both within and without the mine. There are 
another 20 per cent whose attitude both inside and outside the mine is 
strongly prejudiced and changes little with shift in community relation- 
ship. It is the remaining 60 per cent who tend to shift their role and 
status upon passing from the mine’s mouth into the outside world, and 
who demonstrate very great facility in accepting group expectation as 
the key to their own assumption of role and status. “Some men will walk 
along as fast as they can after they come out of the mine, as if they 
didn’t want to be seen with you,” a Negro miner said to me. “Other men 
will tip their hats to your wife when you are out with her, Or if they 
have their own wife along with them they will introduce you to her, 
and say “This is my Buddy.’” The type this man has last described’ are 
the 20 per cent of fully integrated personalities who do not undergo a 
process of segmentation in the outside community whereby they derive 
consciousness of role from a different institutional pattern from that 
which has motivated them within the mine. 

The 60 per cent are best described in the following illustration: “Do 
you see that bus there?” a Negro miner asked me as we sat on a bench 
close to the bus stop at Comstock where the interstate bus takes on its 
passengers. The bus he referred to was a miner’s bus which carries miners 
to and from the mines. “The men ride in that bus all mixed up together 
and pay no attention. A white man sits with a Negro or anyway just 
however it comes handy. Nobody cares or pays any attention. But the 
white man will get right off that bus and on the interstate bus and he 
will not sit near a Negro.” This illustration expresses rather neatly the 
sharpness of the boundary line between the two communities and the 
extreme sensitivity with which the consciousness of the typical white 
miner functions to acquaint him with the social expectations of the com- 
munity as to his own role and status, Ordinarily the mine’s mouth may be 
said to be the boundary line between the two communities, but a miner’s 
bus which hauls the miners to and from their work functions as a salient 
jutting from the mine into the outside world. In this case the boundary 
line is still present and sharply defined as ever. It is merely drawn at the 
bus door instead of the mine’s mouth. 


Acceptance of Negroes in Equal Roles 


There is no doubt that the average or typical miner accepts approxi- 
mate equality of role and status within the mine. This is to be explained 
by three principal factors. There is a sense of community relationship 
arising from the necessity of sharing common dangers, hardships, ob- 
stacles, and class status. Mutual respect is also developed by equality of 
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achievement as measured by the rough standards of evaluation which the 
miners themselves recognize as criteria of a man’s fitness for membership 
in their group. Finally, there is the standard of efficient performance 
imposed upon the mine’s organization by its executive leadership in ac- 
cordance with which men are selected for preferment upon the basis of 
their productivity or successful achievement. 


I did hear of some cases where there was an objection on the part of 
white electricians, and possibly machinists, to working with Negroes. In 
these instances it will be seen, however, that a somewhat higher class 
status is involved and that Negroes have not been employed much in 
these fields. It is possible that first encroachment upon a domain prev- 
iously reserved to the white group will cause most difficulty of adjustment. 


The typical white miner, at any rate, will accept equality of status 
based upon equality of role. The question now arises whether he will 
accept for himself upon occasion inferiority of status also posited upon 
an inferiority of role. One of the best tests of this is afforded by the 
extent to which white men will consent to “brake” behind a colored 
motorman. The mines to avoid danger from explosions are electrified, and 
transportation of miners and of supplies is provided by means of small 
cars somewhat like the handcars railroad section men use, except that they 
are electric cars operated on tracks laid within the mines. The men in the 
mines promoted to jobs as motormen receive slightly higher wages and 
are generally regarded as possessed of higher status. 


The motorman not only occupies a superior role, but he is in charge 
of the man who “brakes” behind him, that is, accompanies him, throwing 
switches and otherwise assisting him as helper. There is only a few cents 
difference in wages, but the difference in status is fundamental and per- 
fectly understood by all workers within the mines. Furthermore the aver- 
age man is more sensitive over this slight difference in status between 
himself and his fellow than he would be over the wide spread in status 
between himself and one of the executive heads of the mine, His own 
self-respect is involved, for he evaluates himself in relation to his fellow 
worker. 


Naturally then the extent to which a white miner will accept inferior- 
ity of status by “braking” behind a colored motorman constitutes a valid 
measure of the white man’s attitude toward the Negro within the frame- 
work of the mine. In general it appeared that there was no objection on 
the part of the white men to acceptance of inferiority of status. One prin- 
cipal exception to the above statement occurred at Comstock, where it 
was reported that white and colored crews were made up separately, that 
is colored brakemen worked for colored motormen and white brakemen 
worked for white motormen. 


The following remark from a white man apparently about thirty-five 
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years of age at Comstock provides an insight into an attitude fairly prev- 
alent in that operation. “I don’t like the d-———niggers. I wouldn’t brake 
behind one of them. I have braked for them but just for a day or two. 
And I wouldn’t do it any more.” The fact, however, that he has done it 
indicates that he might do it again. He says he will not because he is 
talking to a white man, perhaps, and couches his language in terms of 
what he has learned to conceive as group expectation. His real attitude 
may or may not be the one to which he gives expression. This was at 
Comstock, where prejudice was more intense than anywhere else in the 
area. It is significant of changing attitudes, however, that a Negro re- 
ported to me that conditions with respect to mixed crews were getting 
better there. 

It was reported to me that at Cranbrook (a large mine five miles from 
Comstock) motor crews were not mixed. However, when I related this 
report to a man who served as check-weighman at Cranbrook, he seemed 
surprised and skeptical. I inferred from his attitude that the report was 
not true. Later I heard from another source that it was untrue. 

Anyhow for the great majority of the mines in McDowell County 
it does not seem that mixed motor crews cause difficulty. A Negro at 
Walker told me he had been a motorman for five years, His work was 
hauling supplies. I asked him if:he ever had trouble getting white men 
to “brake” behind him. “I never had trouble from but one man,” he re- 
plied. “He said he wouldn’t brake behind any d———nigger. But I 
don’t know as I blamed him much. He had been a foreman and was 
demoted.” 

A superintendent in one of the mines made in substance this remark: 
“Ability to perform a task depends upon the man regardless of color. 
Some men can do it. Some can’t. Color makes no difference. One selects 
the man who can do it.” Here it will be seen that on the lower levels of 
performance management has set up a rather impersonal system of regu- 
lating promotions and of selecting men on the basis of their evidenced 
capacity for superior performance. The typical white miner recognizes 
the impersonality and fairness of the system and accepts its evaluations 
apparently without emotional reaction. 


Acceptance of Negro Executives and Professionals 


If then the typical miner will accept equality or slight elevation of 
status in his relationships with Negroes approximating his own status 
level, will he accord a higher status to the Negro charged with executive 
or professional responsibility? It is more difficult to answer this question 
on the basis of empirical investigation, because there are so few instances 
where the Negro has been accorded a superior status. The superior white 
class who occupy the positions of authority and leadership have erected 
a defensive barrier against the Negro’s encroachment upon their own 
class domain. 
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In general it would appear to one reasoning from a priori grounds 
that the typical white miner would respond more generously and freely 
to considerable elevations of status for Negroes than he would to those 
slight elevations from among his own number of acquaintances to whom 
he is inclined to react in more direct and personal fashion. The writer 
discovered one case that is revealing and suggestive. The superintendent 
in what seems to have been a medium operation employed a Negro for 
his mine boss or assistant. The Negro was really in charge of the opera- 
tions within the mine. The miners rebelled and refused to enter the mine. 
The superintendent called the men together and said to them: “I have 
gotten this man for your own protection, There is gas in the mine and 
this man knows more about gas than anybody else I could find.” After 
the superintendent had finished talking the men went into the mine 
without a word. The Negro narrator who had the experience himself in- 
formed me that he served some time in charge of the mine and never 
had the least trouble with the miners working under his direction. The 
inference which may be drawn from this single experience—not incon- 
sistent with other indications—is that the typical miner will accept the 
Negro executive after the first temporary phases of maladjustment and 
remonstrance. 


Because of caste considerations Negroes are not ordinarily selected 
to serve as company physicians or mine doctors. The only good instance 
the investigator found was at Cambridge. This operation was taken over 
by the Naval Service for some time during the war because it was diff- 
cult to secure physicians. The Navy engaged one colored physician and 
another white man for the time they carried on the operation. This col- 
ored man’s experience as narrated to me affords some insight into our 
problem: 


“At first the white people would not come to my office. They would 
send their children to ask for medicine. But I could not send out medicine 
that way without seeing the patient. So I sent the children home and told 
them I would have to see the patient. The white people then began coming 
to me. It so happened that the other physician employed by the company 
was a man from New England, and Southern white people did not under- 
stand him. So they began increasingly to come to me until I had much 
more practice than he had.” 


It is interesting in this connection to note that agitation was set up 
to employ two Negroes for company physicians at Comstock, and this 
was finally done, After two months, however, the Negro physicians de- 
parted. Their complaint seemed to be not against the white people so 
much as against the colored, one man charging that no Negro had ever 
been into his office during the period of his service. 
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Forces Toward and Against Social Integration 


When the various institutions of the community outside the mine 
and the union are evaluated in terms of their influence upon social in- 
tegration, it is discovered that with a few qualifications and exceptions 
the tendency of all of them is negative. No effort was made to evaluate 
these influences in quantitative terms, although it may be pointed out 
that certain institutions contribute more fundamentally to the structura- 
tion of personality and community patterns than do others. The school, 
for example, is an institution of great influence because of its ability to 
project contemporary social attitudes into the future. Mixed housing 
patterns, while only rarely encountered in the area, are an example of a 
positive influence of high intensity. 

In attempting an evaluation of the populational elements of the white 
community in terms of their influence upon the processes of social inte- 
gration, it seemed to me that the broadest classification possible which 
would yet remain reasonably effective in terms of evaluation would 
include three groups: (1) the miners, (2) the poor whites, and (3) a 
composite group composed of most upper and middle class elements. 


Influence of the White Miners _ 


It may be said that the typical miner considered either as an indi- 
vidual or a symbol for a class is a neutral rather than either a negative 
or positive factor in community integration. The best proof lies in his 
capacity for adjusting his role to various conflicting types of community 
organization, e.g. the mine’s interior, the union hall, the outside com- 
munity. This conclusion is further supported by psychological study of 
his personality organization. Being a normal and reasonably healthy 
member of society, he has no persistent hostilities of high emotional in- 
tensity. Consequently his motivations stem primarily from the social ex- 
pectations of the groups in which he finds role and status. 


Influence of the Poor Whites 


The poor whites have to be divided for purposes of evaluation into 
two groups: (A) Those migrant from the Deep South, and (B) the 
mountain whites indigenous to the area. 

(A) In contrast to the typical white miner, the frustrations in life 
to which the poor whites from the Deep South have been subjected have 
created a personality organization characterized by direct and displaced 
aggressive tendencies whose tensions seek release through socially ap- 
proved behavior against the Negro. Further, the myth of Negro inferiority 
is an important compensatory balance for the sense of inadequacy develop- 
ing from his depressed status at the foot of the social ladder in his own 
white group. This ego need reinforces the emotional intensity with which 
he demands Negro conformity to the caste status of socially recognized 
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inferiority, This emotional intensity marks the poor white from the Deep 
South as a distinctly negative influence on community integration. 


(B) The situation with reference to the mountain white is different. 
Owing perhaps in part to the smallness of the Negro population and in 
part to the type of subsistence economy to which the mountain white has 
been accustomed, he has not looked upon the Negro as an economic com- 
petitor. Consequently whatever aggressive tendencies stem from frustra- 
tion patterns developed in the mountain white are directed primarily not 
against the Negro but against the upper class whites of the towns and 
cities. In fact, his class consciousness not infrequently impels him to identi- 
fication with the Negro and the acknowledgment of common cause against 
the upper class white. Mountain whites, for example, will not infrequently 
patronize the Negro physician or dentist because they feel less ill at ease 
in his simple office than in the more sumptuous quarters of the white 
professional man, where they must rub shoulders with a wealthier and 
more sophisticated clientele. 


The mountain white, following the above analysis, is evaluated as 
a positive influence toward social integration. And since in the coal fields 
both types of poor whites are present and their respective influences upon 
the process of social integration represent conflicting tendencies, it is 
assumed that they may tend to cancel each other out, thereby leaving 
an approximately zero net influence. This assumption is reinforced by 
the fact that the influence of both groups is diminished by lack of prestige 
attendant upon their depression in class status. 


Influence of Upper and Middle Class Whites 


This leaves by a process of elimination the upper and middle class 
whites as primarily responsible for the pattern of community integration 
which has developed. 


This conclusion is supported by other facts not hitherto cited which 
came out of the investigation. A community of good will and equality of 
status has developed within the mines upon the lower levels of productive 
effort, partly of course as a response to the physical and psychological 
environment under which the work goes on. But it is also a response to 
management’s demands for efficiency of production, This pattern can only 
be achieved through the elimination of color from all considerations of 
status. It has been their experience that status must be based purely upon 
efficiency of effort. Consequently a system is established in which status 
is correlated with meritorious performance and a capacity for meeting 
emergencies courageously and resourcefully, qualities which according 
to the testimony of those charged with supervision have nothing to do with 
color, They seem rather to be bi-racial qualities based upon highly indi- 
vidualized variations in aptitudes and personality. 
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It is highly significant that it is only on the lower levels of industry 
that productive effort is organized upon the principles of cooperative 
good will and the elimination of color as a determinant of status. At the 
superior level, a horizontal caste line effectively excludes the Negro from 
recognition. In other words, there has been established by managerial 
fiat a defensive barrier against the encroachments of too-ambitious Negroes . 
who might display special executive abilities or professional skill of high 
order, This barrier has been promulgated in the interest of a caste mon- 
opoly of executive and professional posts by the white managerial group. 

The inference from the above findings is that upper class leadership 
has been able to structure segmental areas of the community either (1) 
in terms of a community solidarity free from distinctions of caste status, 
or (2) in a pattern of stratification and cleavage wherein status is based 
upon distinctions of color, Within the mine up to a certain horizontal 
level they have structured the community pattern without caste. Above 
that level and in the community at large they have fostered a pattern 
of stratification and exclusiveness. 


Race Relationships at Cambridge 


In Cambridge there existed for a number of years a pattern of in- 
tegrated housing which is rarely found in this area. This pattern was 
instituted by the owner of the mine, who imported a large number of 
Italian laborers with their families and housed them in the same “hollow” 
communities as his Negro mine workers, Probably the best idea of the 
pattern may be derived from the narration of a Negro around sixty years 
of age who with his wife had occupied the same house in one of the 
“hollows” for many years. 7 

““T lived in this house here,” the old man said, “and an Italian and 
his family lived in that one there,” pointing to the house just across the 
street from his own, In the following narrative I will indicate references 
to the Italian by the initial N. “N’s family and my family were great 
friends, N’s wife would cook Italian dishes and bring over to our 
family to eat. And my wife would bake cornbread for both families and 
take part over to them. When N’s wife was away from home my wife 
would cook for and take care of both families. When my wife was 
gone, N’s wife would look after our family the same as her own.” 

“The same way with N and me. We helped each other out like good 
neighbors. N got grapes and made wine. One time he got his batch of 
wine made up and the Law raided him. I saw them coming but he didn’t 
know what to do, so he ran over to my house with the wine and we 
shoved it under the bed. The Law searched N’s house but they couldn’t 
find the wine. So they came over to my house and wanted to know if I 
had seen N’s wine. ‘No,’ I said, ‘I haven’t ever seen his wine.’ So the Law 
went awaysand when they were gone we pulled the wine out from under 


the bed.” 
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“Our young people had great times together. At night they would all 
come over to our house or we would go over to their house. And the young 
people would sing or play games or dance together. His young folks would 
teach my children the new dances they had learned at their dances, and 
then my young folks would teach them the new dances they had learned.” 


“N had a little girl and she got sick one time. She was sick quite 
a while and my wife helped take care of her. It was hard enough for 
both women sitting up with her at night and all. My wife could do a lot 
to relieve N’s wife and change off with her. But the little girl didn’t get any 
better. She gradually grew worse and finally she died. The N’s were 
Catholics and they wanted the little girl to have a Catholic funeral, but 
the nearest church was at Belmont. So the little girl’s body had to be 
taken there for the funeral. My wife went right along with N’s wife and 
stayed right with her through all the funeral services and helped and sor- 
rowed and sympathized with her in her grief.” 


The writer has gone to some length in this recital of neighborhood 
experiences because they illustrate so effectively the variety of ways in 
which a non-segregated pattern of housing may contribute to the social in- 
tegration of a community. Unfortunately the pattern has now almost 
entirely disappeared, and residential segregation has become the rule here 
as elsewhere in the coal field. 


Race Relationships at Corwin 


At Corwin a strongly marked pattern of social integration has de- 
veloped which is in special contrast to the normal pattern elsewhere char- 
acteristic of McDowell County, There seem to have been three important 
factors in its evolution: (1) The first and principal, though not especially 
edifying, influence seems to have been the presence of an organized area 
of vice, prostitution, gambling, and drinking; (2) the presence of im- 
migrant proprietors in a number of restaurants, beer parlors, pool halls, 
and amusement places; (3) a considerable immigrant strain among the 
miners, principally Italian. 


At first thought it may seem surprising that organized prostitution 
should have promoted a restructuration of the entire community pattern. 
For society accords to the prostitute a depressed status so that she is viewed 
with contempt even by those who patronize her services and contribute 
to her economic support. Associated with her professionally are other dis- 
reputable groups: gamblers, bootleggers, corrupt law enforcement off- 
cials, etc., equally low in social esteem and none of them probably pos- 
sessed of great structural influence upon society. How then has the para- 
doxical situation developed that out of this institutionalized mingling, with 
the sufferance but never the approval of society, a pattern of community 
integration has emerged? 
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The explanation is not altogether easy, for several subtle and some- 
what contradictory factors are involved. In general throughout the South 
we discover a characteristic pattern in sex mores. It is a variation of the 
general Western cultural pattern, with special taboos applied to inter- 
racial contacts between white women and Negro men, and with an addi- 
tional influence derived from the medieval pattern of chivalry. 

The white woman has quite generally accepted the protected role 
incidental to her romantic status in the chivalric pattern, the one excep- 
tion being the white prostitute, who being without the pale of respecta- 
bility anyhow, could conveniently be overlooked. The passivity of this 
role acceptance was indicated by a curious contradiction in community 
folkways which was called to my attention by a Negro man. “Do you see 
that white woman in that jitney?” the man asked me. “She will ride in 
that back seat crowded in close physical contact with Negro men and 
never offer an objection. But if she were on the public bus that goes to 
Belmont and a Negro sat down beside her, she would jump into the aisle 
and create a scene.” The fact of course that the man sat on the edge of 
the seat and a foot and a half away from her would have made no 
difference. 

It is interesting to discover how this contradiction in folkways arose. 
The driver of ihe jitney cannot wait until the back seat fills up with 
white customers. They might not come at all or for a long time, and time 
is worth money. Both he and his customers are in a hurry, so if Negroes 
come to ride he simply puts them in with everybody’s assent. The white 
woman suffers no social censuve for riding in that manner, and does not 
object. Group expectations have developed in a different pattern on the 
public bus, and the white woman accepts them without question in both 
areas. She plays her customary role in either situation with a surprising 
amount of emotional indifference, save as she conforms to group expec- 
tations. 

With the Negro the case is slightly different. There is plenty of 
evidence, however, that the male Negro has adopted the white man’s role 
of dominance and applied its pattern to sustain his own rgle of possessive 
authority with respect to the Negro woman. 

“Sometimes white men come up to our end of town,” a Negro miner 
in Comstock said to me. “We like to have the white man come. We will 
eat with him, drink with him, loaf with him, gamble with him, but when 
he starts messing with our women, then we sock him.” 

“White men like to come to your house and to drink with you, but 
I don’t like to have them,” a young colored miner said to me. 

“Why don’t you like to have them come to your house?” I asked 
him. “The first thing a white man wants to do when he gets about two 
drinks under his belt is to pet your wife. He wants to hold her on his 
knee or something of the kind. Of course you know a man can’t stand 
for that in his own home.” 
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The Negro Woman’s Point of View 


What then of the Negro woman? Has she accepted as has the white 
woman a protected role within her own group and a prohibition against 
interracial sexual contacts? There is evidence that she may be coming 
to acceptance of this role, although there are indications that her role 
has not been adopted entirely out of deference to the masterful male of 
her race. 

In contrast to her great-grandmother of the generation immediately 
before the Civil War, who often boasted of her sexual] relations with her 
white master, his son, or some other aristocratic relative, there are few 
Negro women of today who will admit that they have ever been with a 
white man. In the writer’s opinion this change is due primarily to the 
gradual realization by the Negro woman of her own dignity as a person- 
ality, and to the heightened self-respect which accompanies this con- 
sciousness. 

A cultural conflict goes on between the sexes regardless of race, each 
endeavoring to impress its own pattern upon sexual relationships. Where- 
as a man’s sexual impulse may be and quite frequently is channeled upon 
a level dissociated entirely from the rest of his life, a woman’s sexual 
life tends to become integrated with the deepest levels of her personality 
organization. She demands, that is, not only a degree of sentiment in the 
approach and of artistry in the consummation, but also that her partner 
accord her that fundamental respect which assures her an equality of 
status within the area of the sexual relationship. 

And for the woman sexual activity is personal also, Her sexual life 
tends to become channeled in terms of a particularized relationship to the 
concrete personality of her partner. This implies for the relationship a 
quality of relative endurance. Woman being less transitory and experi- 
mental] in her sex interests tends to demand from the mate a correspond- 
ing stability of affection which again contributes to the dignity and con- 
tinuity of the relationship. 

When the cultural conflict described above is transferred to the inter- 
racial field of sexual relations, it takes the direction of the Negro woman’s 
endeavor to impose her standards for participation in the sexual act upon 
the male candidate who aspires to be her partner, It goes without saying 
that, however much the white man may be physically attracted by the 
Negro woman, he is often scarcely culturally prepared for the acceptance 
of these conditions. This involves, then, a selective influence at work which 
may be expected to lessen sexual relations between the two groups. At 
the same time it may result in consigning whatever remains of these re- 
lationships to an increasingly higher level of aesthetic and emotional sig- 
nificance; and it might be surprising how many white men have proved 
themselves capable of adjusting to the rigorous demands of the Negro 
female. Let us examine more closely the situation of the white male with 
regard to interracial sexual contacts. 
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Sexual Problems of the Older Man 


There are in general three periods in the sexual life of a very con- 
siderable number of males. First, a phase of premarital sexual experimen- 
tation; second, a phase of conjugal fidelity; and third, a phase of increas- 
ing sexual adventure outside the bonds of wedlock. Now sexual experimen- 
tation is always invested with a quality of adventure, but the area of ex- 
ploration and discovery may well be more restricted for the younger man. 
With the romantic, fancy-imbued resources of a still vigorous imagination, 
unsated by experiences of reality, and with the impelling urgency of or- 
ganic tensions driving him from within, he does not have to travel far 
even within the confines of his own group to discover satisfaction for his 
zest of sexual adventure. During his later courtship, engagement, and mar- 
riage the area of adventurous sex relations is still further narrowed and 
tends to become more or less channeled in particularized relationship to 
his mate. 


Now consider the situation in which the mature man finds himself at, 
say thirty-five or forty years of age. The arousal of desire from physiolog- 
ical sources within the organism has become more difficult. Evidently the 
man at this stage needs a potent psychic stimulus if he would prolong and 
intensify sexual pleasure, but by a strange irony of circumstances, at 
the very time when the flagging tensions of the body begin to manifest 
themselves, the familiar objects of sex to which he has responded over a 
period of years seem to have lost much of their power of stimulation. 

It is under these circumstances, then, of diminished desire and sub- 
siding tensions that the male of both races may seek prolongation of his 
capacity for intensified sexual response by turning to the psychic and 
physical stimulus provided by the women of another race. This contact 
provides for some of these older men their last adventure in the sexual 
realm, for the women of another race even in the soiled and somewhat 
sordid person of the prostitute possess for them all the fascinating appeal 
of an unexplored mystery. But the ideal conditions for embarkation upon 
this ultimate adventure of the spirit are scarcely those with which the 
traditional pattern of prostitution is invested. It is evident, then, that if 
this mature man is to sustain himself fully with his need of psychic re- 
enforcement in sexual adventure, he must draw upon the resources of his 
imagination to invest the object of his devotion with a modicum of re- 
finement that not only relieves the traditional pattern of prostitution from 
a degree of its grossness but also serves to elevate to some extent the 
status of the practitioner herself. 


Organized Prostitution in Corwin 


The pattern of prostitution which has evolved in Corwin during the 
years, has, owing to the smallness of the town and the special factors reg- 
ulative of its growth, developed attributes which distinguish it from the 
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normal pattern of the institution, The houses where commercialized vice 
is carried on involve a certain degree of segregation. In one house white 
inmates are gathered; in another colored. However, a third house between 
them might be operated primarily in support of white prostitution but 
have some customers who desired colored companions, These may be 
conveniently borrowed from the colored house operated near. Thus the 
sharp line of segregation disappears in the service of customers whose 
preferences cross the line. 


The customers are not segregated. They may be of either race, but 
there is a tendency for the white customers to go to the colored houses 
and for the Negro men to go to the white houses. This generalization is 
subject to’ some qualifications. Probably at least fifty per cent of both 
white and colored men habitually or occasionally cross the color line in 
their sexual adventures. There is another but possibly smaller group who 
never cross the line. Of this latter group some are restrained by personal 
prejudices (themselves of social origin), and others may be motivated by 
conflicting patterns in the mores of their group. 


In general it may be said that the zest of sexual adventure might 
lure most men across the color line in these relationships were it not for 
society’s disapproval. But whereas in most American communities group 
expectation frowns upon such intergroup relations, limiting them to 
clandestine affairs and furtive attempts at realization within the pro- 
tective wall of commercialized prostitution, the inhibiting influence of 
group taboo has tended to disappear at Corwin, leading to more general 
indulgence in intergroup adventure attended by the sanctions of group 
approval or at least of group tolerance. 


The relation of the men of both races who cross the color line to 
their partners is not quite what prevails in the traditional pattern of 
prostitution. At Corwin the element of impersonality and degradation is 
minimized. This is probably especially true for the Negro women. While 
the white women often drift in and out of Corwin, staying for a season 
then moving on in search of greener fields or the zest of novelty, the 
Negro girls are more likely to be natives of Corwin and to be known 
personally to the men who associate with them. In consequence the re- 
lationship itself may be redeemed from a certain degree of its sordidness 
and is refined with an element of emotionality, tenderness, and personal 
feeling. Some men have their favorites among the courtesans and habitu- 
ally ask for them, The men themselves are often 30 or older and married, 
and many of them belong to the Italian and other foreign elements of the 
population. (It should be noted parenthetically that prostitution is an ac- 
cepted institution in Italy, and that many Italian immigrants may have 
become accustomed to it before coming to America.) 
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Unorganized Prostitution 


There is another type of interracia] association correlated with the 
community pattern of prostitution. In Corwin the agencies of law enforce- 
ment blink habitually at organized prostitution, their eyes dazzled perhaps 
by the glitter of the racket’s pay-off. They are likely, however, to com- 
pensate for this lapse of vision by arresting the individual practitioner as 
a vagrant. Consequently, she is compelled to assume the guise of self- 
support and thereby satisfy the somewhat brittle conscience of the law. 


The lady achieves employment as a waitress in one of the restaurants 
or drinking parlors. As there is no segregation in many of these places, 
her employment results in contact with the men of both races. Now 
women are sometimes a source of rivalry, and they would not necessarily 
constitute a factor productive of better race relationships. In the European 
Area during and after the recent war, veterans tell me that rivalry in the 
possession of women was one of the chief sources of friction between 
white and colored troops. However, the fact that the prostitute tends to 
be regarded as common property, even when men develop somewhat 
romantic attachments toward her, acts to blunt the edge of bitterness and 
to relieve the factor of antagonism, thereby constituting a genuine in- 
fluence toward the promotion of better race relations, 


Other Influences at Corwin 


It must be recognized, however, that such integrated equality as 
tends to develop between the groups in areas like Corwin is not entirely 
due to the influence of prostitution. There are further complications in 
the pattern due to racketeering contro] at its top levels by some Negro men 
in collusion with the agents of law enforcement. The pattern at Corwin is 
also influenced by the fact that immigrant Italians, Greeks, and Syrians are 
in charge of many of the small places of business, particularly the res- 
taurants, beer parlors, pool halls, and amusement and recreational places. 
These men are apparently free from prejudice and draw no lines of color 
in their service except where it is especially profitable to do so. The ex- 
perience in these areas with immigrant shopkeepers serves to emphasize 
significantly their positive influence upon race relations, as contrasted 
with the negative influence exerted by native Americans who are motivated 
either by prejudice or by fear of upsetting tradition. 


The pattern of race relations is further complicated by the injection 
of the class factor. A vivid example of this occurred at Corwin. On the 
main street in the heart of the business district was a restaurant frequented 
by the masses of the population where there seemed to be no discrimina- 
tion in service, Right across the street, less than a block away, was a pala- 
tial establishment for service of ice cream and soft drinks, It was oper- 
ated by a large mining company, apparently for the convenience of their 
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office personnel and the other elite of the city. It was said Negroes were 
not desired there, even though standing while waiting for service. This 
occurring in the city most noted for equality of status in the entire area 
illustrates the manner in which a class factor may exert its influence 
toward restructuration of parts of the community field in terms of dis- 
crimination. 


Of course there are other areas where the class factor and caste status 
may combine to create a pattern less hurtful of Negro-white relations, 
as in the rather beautiful hotel built by a prominent Negro in Corwin 
supposedly for the benefit of discriminating Negro travelers. There are 
not many travelers passing through Corwin, however, and one suspects 
he may also have had in mind the convenience and privacy of certain 
white gentlemen of the elite in search of sexual adventure with a compan- 
ion of the opposite race, but unwilling to mingle freely with the rough 
miners and riff-raff who patronize the regular houses of prostitution. 


Regarding the complications which class consciousness may inject 
into a racial situation, there is one other respect in which Corwin is 
rather unique among all the miners’ towns in McDowell County. Here 
what the writer has referred to as the town’s elite, that is her business 
and professional men and the executive forces from the mining com- 
pany, all lived in beautiful brick homes ranged upon a hillside and plainly 
visible from various parts of the town. It is interesting to speculate 
whether this conspicuous symbol of class exclusiveness may have been a 
factor cooperating with institutionalized prostitution and the racial liber- 
alism of immigrant shopkeepers to structure the lower class Negro and 
white mining community more firmly in terms of integration, . 
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Residential Proximity and Intergroup 
Relations in Public Housing Projects 


Daniel M. Wilner, Rosabelle Price Walkley, and Stuart W. Cook' 


During the past three years, the Research Center for Human Rela- 
tions at New York University has conducted two studies of the ethnic 
attitudes of white residents in public housing projects which have both 
Negro and white tenants. In essence, these studies compared two groups 
of white tenants—those living close to Negroes and those living relatively 
far from Negroes—in terms of the extent of their contact with Negroes 
and their attitudes toward Negroes. Both studies were carried out under 
grants from The Field Foundation. 


Orientation and General Plan of the Studies 


Certain hypotheses about the nature of prejudice and of attitude 
change underlay the choice of housing projects as a setting for these 
studies and of proximity to Negro families as the major independent 
variable, 


Prejudice has been defined by a number of writers as a system of 
negative beliefs, feelings, and action-orientations regarding a group of 
people. Many white persons in our society hold derogatory stereotypes 
regarding the characteristics of Negroes. These beliefs are often accom- 
panied by feelings of antipathy, distrust, and fear. Such beliefs and feel- 
ings are frequently associated with support of policies of social action 
which tend to place Negroes in inferior roles and to segregate them from 
the white population. 


A major hypothesis underlying the studies reported here is that 
prejudice is a product of social learning, that it is transmitted through 
the prevailing folklore and supported by existing social arrangements, 
many of which carry the connotation that Negroes are different from, 
and inferior to, white persons. Negroes tend to live in segregated, often 
deteriorated, residential districts, White persons are more often employers 
or patrons, Negroes more often servants; white persons are more likely 
to hold the skilled jobs, Negroes (sometimes with no less training) to 
hold the unskilled jobs. From observation of the prevailing social patterns, 


1The authors are greatly indebted to Claire Selltiz for assistance-in preparing this article, 
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the white person draws the conclusion that the two races are different in 
social worth. At the same time, he develops negative feelings toward 
Negroes as a group, and adopts certain unfavorable stereotypes purported- 
ly characteristic of all Negroes. The two processes reinforce each other; 
the stereotypes are used to justify the social practices, and the practices 
provide social support for the stereotypes and negative feelings. 


The prevailing social patterns, it is assumed, operate in still another 
way to perpetuate prejudice. By limiting the opportunities for contact 
under circumstances which favor the perception of similarities between 
Negro and white persons, they reduce the possibility that stereotypes will 
be corrected through observations which belie their validity. 


If prejudice develops out of, and is reinforced by, social separation 
of the races, it may be expected that under certain conditions where this 
separation does not occur, favorable changes in attitude of one group 
toward the other will take place. A number of conditions which might 
be expected to contribute to such change may be hypothesized: (a) when 
members of the two groups occupy the same or equivalent roles in the 
situation (have the same type of jobs, are organization members with the 
same rights and responsibilities, are tenants in housing of about the same 
type and quality or own homes of about the same type and quality, etc.) ; 
(b) when the individuals from the two groups who are in close proximity 
are similar in certain background characteristics (socio-economic status, 
education, age, etc.); (c) when the situation is such that it leads 
to the perception of common interests and goals—or at least does not in- 
troduce objective sources of competition and conflict; (d) when the social 
climate within the situation is not unfavorable to interracial association. 


We may further hypothesize that the extent of attitude change that 
accompanies conditions of close proximity between the races is directly 
related to the intimacy of contact with members of the other race. Under- 
lying this hypothesis is the expectation that the process of extension of 
Negro-white acquaintanceship—in situations where the social atmosphere 
is favorable to such extension—closely parallels that which occurs among 
members of the same race who find themselves in close residential prox- 
imity. The available evidence indicates a close relationship between resi- 
dential proximity and the likelihood of face-to-face contact among neigh- 
bors of the same race. Not only the minimal (casual, unplanned) 
encounters but also the more intimate associations—extended conversation, 
visiting in one another’s apartments, etc.—are dependent on the closeness 
with which neighbors live to one another.? For example, a recent study 
(2) of a housing project in which all the tenants were white showed that 
residents were far more likely to make friends with (“see more socially”) 
2There are, of course, many ways in which people make friends — at work, through introductions 

from mutual friends, etc. It is being suggested here that a made in one’s —— 
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the families next door than with families living three or four doors away; 
the likelihood of friendships decreased the farther away the apartments 
were from one another. 

Where persons of the same race are concerned, it is reasonable to infer 
that repeated chance encounters lead to the beginnings of friendliness, 
which in turn make more likely the development of the acquaintanceship. 
At least in the early stages it may be expected that increments of develop- 
ing acquaintanceship lead in reciprocating fashion to increments of devel- 
oping feelings regarding the other person. A similar process is likely to 
occur when the persons in close proximity are of different races, provided 
the surrounding circumstances are such as not to impede the development 
of acquaintanceship. The new element is that the increases in personal 
friendliness are likely to be accompanied by increments of favorable 
ethnic attitude. 

Combining these hypotheses led to the prediction that white persons 
who live near Negroes, in a setting where interracial association is not 
frowned upon, would be more likely than those who live farther away 
both to participate in the closer kinds of associations with Negro resi- 
dents and to observe other white persons associating with Negroes, and 
that these closer associations and this observation of bi-racial interaction 
as approved behavior would be accompanied by more favorable attitudes 
toward Negroes. . 


Choice of Public Housing Projects as a Setting 


Several characteristics of public housing projects which accommodate 
Negro and white residents make them a particularly appropriate setting 
for investigation of these hypotheses about relationships between prox- 
imity, interracial contact, social climate, and ethnic attitude. 

A bi-racial housing project provides a setting in which there is a strong 
likelihood of varying kinds of at least minimal face-to-face contacts be- 
tween white and Negro residents. Moreover, when interracial contacts do 
occur, they occur between whites and Negroes who are like one another in 
various important characteristics—a circumstance that is due to the nature 
of the policies governing the public housing project. Thus, regulations 
regarding minimum and maximum income limits tend to condense the 
range of incomes of all residents, regardless of race. Priorities given to 
veterans of World War II tend to result in a large proportion of adults 
under forty; some projects built since 1946 house veterans almost entirely. 
A consequence of similarity of age of the adults is, of course, similarity 
in the age range of the children in the project. Furthermore, all tenants 
face much the same problems. There is a single management with pub- 
lished rules and regulations applying to all residents alike. White and 
Negro housewives not only have similar problems concerning child- 
ren, but must avail themselves of common or identical facilities in the 
course of their everyday activities, Finally, in the interest of harmony 
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within the project, the management must at least discourage open friction 
between the racial groups, though it may or may not actively encourage 
friendly association between them. 

Furthermore, housing projects provide “natural” variations of two 
factors believed to be crucial: proximity, and certain aspects of social 
atmosphere. In some projects all the white families live very near Negro 
families, and in others all the white families live quite far from Negro 
families, with relatively little variation in distance from Negroes within 
a single project. Within other projects, the differences in distance may 
be greater, especially when Negroes represent only a small proportion of 
the project population. 

One aspect of occupancy pattern may be assumed in certain circum- 
stances not only to affect proximity but in addition to carry connotations 
about social norms. Assignment of white persons to separate and distinct 
areas in which there are no Negroes may carry for some of the white per- 
sons in them certain of the connotations of segregated practices in the 
larger community—that there is an intrinsic difference between Negro 
and white, and that closer proximity and association are not desirable. 
On the other hand, assignment of white and Negro families to apartments 
in the same buildings or to buildings near one another without sharp 
‘demarcation runs counter to the connotations of usual segregated social 
arrangements. 

Public housing projects, then, offer a setting in which certain condi- 
tions believed to be conducive to the development of favorable attitudes 
(equivalence of roles within the situation and similarity of background 
characteristics) are relatively constant, while variation occurs in other 
factors (degree of proximity, and social connotation of the physical 
arrangements). Such a setting provides an opportunity to investigate the 
effects of these latter factors. 


The Plan of the Two Studies 


The basic plan of the two studies involved an assessment of the 
amount and kind of contact with Negroes and the attitude toward Negroes 
of white persons living relatively close to Negro families and those living 
relatively far from Negro families. In housing projects, two major factors 
establish the opportunity for contact between Negro and white families. 
One of these is the occupancy pattern—the actual physical arrangement 
of apartments occupied by Negro families and by white families; the 
other is the proportion of Negro to white residents. The two studies under 
discussion investigated the influence of different occupancy patterns and 
different proportions of Negro and white residents on the amount and 
kind of contact between the two races and on the ethnic attitudes of white 
persons, With regard to occupancy pattern, two projects of Study A* were 


%Study A was conducted by Morton Deutsch and Mary Evans Collins in the spring of 1949. For 
a fuil report see (1). 
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integrated and two were area-segregated; in Study B*, two projects were 
integrated and two were building-segregated. (These terms will be defined 
in greater detail below.) With regard to racial] proportions, the projects of 
Study A had between 40 per cent and 70 per cent Negro residents, where- 
as all the projects of Study B had a much smaller proportion (approxi- 
mately 10 per cent) of Negro residents. 

In Study A, each integrated project was matched with an area-segre- 
gated project on the basis of the proportion of Negro to white residents. 
In the two integrated projects, because of the large proportion of Negroes, 
almost every white resident lived next door to a Negro family. In the two 
area-segregated projects, the white and Negro areas were separated: in one 
case by a busy street, in the other by a large play area. On the average, 
the white residents lived at considerable distance from Negroes in the 
project. Even though the white families living near the boundary between 
the two sections were not at great physical distance from Negroes, the 
means of separation—the busy street and the play area—presumably car- 
ried connotations of social and psychological separation. In this study, 
white persons living in the integrated projects were compared with 
white persons who lived in the area-segregated projects. Since physical dis- 
tance between white and Negro persons coincided with social distance 
as implied by the occupancy pattern, differences between the two projects 
may be thought of as representing the combined influence of these two 
variables. 

In Study B, as in Study A, each integrated project was matched with 
a segregated project, but unlike Study A, the segregated projects were 
building-segregated rather than area-segregated. In the integrated projects 
of Study B, some buildings, of course, had Negro tenants; however, since 
the buildings were small and Negroes constituted only 10 per cent of the 
total tenants, a majority of the buildings had no Negro residents, In 
these projects, white residents who lived in buildings where there were 
Negro tenants were compared with white residents who lived in all-white 
buildings. In the building-segregated projects of Study B, white and 
Negro residents lived in separate buildings but the Negro buildings were 
interspersed throughout the project. Some white buildings were thus im- 
mediately adjacent to, or in the same court as, Negro buildings; however, 
since there were far fewer Negro than white buildings, the majority of 
white buildings were not close to Negro buildings. For these projects, 
white residents living in buildings adjacent to or in the same court as 
Negro buildings were compared with white residents in buildings not 
adjacent to nor in the same court as Negro buildings, Thus this study 
provided a test of the influence of proximity within a project—but, as 
in Study A, perhaps not of proximity alone. In one of the building-segre- 
gated projects because of project architecture, and in one of the integrated 


‘Study B was conducted by the present writers in the spring of 1951. The complete report of this 
study is in manuscript form and is being prepared for publication. 
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projects because of a previous apartment assignment policy, there were 
substantial all-white areas. It is possible that, despite the over-all occu- 
pancy pattern of the projects, white persons in those areas, in addition to 
living a considerable distance from Negroes, may also have been affected 
by some of the social connotations of sharp demarcation from an area 
in which Negroes lived. 


The data were collected by means of intensive interviews with white 
housewives in each of the projects, In Study A, 400 interviews were ob- 
tained, approximately 100 in each of the four projects. In Study B, 
there were more than 800 interviews, approximately 200 in each of the 
four projects. The interviews lasted from one to two hours, during which 
many issues concerning Negro-white relations in the project were dis- 
cussed. The interview schedule used in Study B was derived from that used, 
in the earlier study and was similar to it in major respects. Certain adap- 
tations were made in view of the different project conditions. 


In presenting the data in the following pages, we shall make com- 
parisons between persons living various distances from Negroes, although 
it is apparent from the foregoing that in the housing projects studied 
another potentially important factor occurs simultaneously with and is 
sometimes indistinguishable from actual physical proximity. We may 
array the women in the projects of the two studies in terms of their physi- 
cal proximity to Negroes as follows: 


a. Women in the integrated projects of Study A. Almost all these 
women lived next door to Negroes. 


b. Women living near Negroes in the projects of Study B. In the 
integrated projects these women lived in the same building with Negroes 
(usually only one Negro family in the building) ; about a quarter of these 
women lived immediately next door to a Negro family. In the building- 
segregated projects these women lived in buildings adjacent to buildings 
which housed from four to eight Negro families. 

c. Women living relatively far from Negroes in the projects of Study 
B. In the integrated projects these women lived in all-white buildings 
sometimes relatively near, sometimes quite far from mixed buildings 
which housed, for the most part, a single Negro family, In the building- 
segregated projects these women lived in buildings not adjacent to Negro 
buildings and sometimes at considerable distance from them. 

d. Women in the area-segregated projects of Study A. All these 
women lived in all-white areas, most at a considerable distance from 
Negro buildings. 


The physical distance from Negroes of each of these groups of 
women is greater as we progress from the integrated to the area-segre- 
gated projects of Study A. If the hypotheses stated earlier are correct, 
we should expect a corresponding progression with regard to extent of 
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contact with Negroes and attitude toward Negroes. The women in the 
integrated projects of Study A, being physically closest to Negroes, we 
should expect to have the most extensive contact with them and the most 
favorable attitudes; we should expect the likelihood of intimate contact 
and of favorable attitude to decrease in each succeeding group. 


Contact between White and Negro Residents 


One of the hypothesized direct consequences of nearness among neigh- 
bors is the increased likelihood of face-to-face encounters under conditions 
conducive to mutual recognition and to conversation. In both studies the 
white women were asked where they were most likely to encounter Negroes 
in the projects. In Study A, more than half the white housewives in the 
integrated projects reported that the most likely places of contact with 
Negroes were the buildings in which they lived and the benches located 
near their buildings. The situation was considerably different in the area- 
segregated projects—projects in which white and Negro residents occupied 
buildings in different areas of the project. No white housewife in these 
projects reported the building she lived in as a likely place of contact 
with Negro persons, while only 12 per cent mentioned meeting Negro 
persons on the benches outside the building. The vast majority of the 
casual contacts a white housewife had with Negroes took place at a con- 
siderable distance from her building—while shopping at the stores, and 
in the streets around the project—in general, in situations not conducive 
to furthering the contacts. 

Similar differences were found in Study B. In each project, wemen 
living close to Negroes were more likely than those living farther away 
to report meeting Negroes in places which might be considered conducive 
to greeting and extended conversation—just outside the building, at the 
clothesline, in parking areas, or in some one else’s apartment. In general, 
women living in mixed buildings in the integrated projects most often 
reported meeting Negroes in such places, women living in buildings rela- 
tively far from Negro buildings in the segregated projects least often 
reported encounters in such places, and women in all-white buildings in 
the integrated projects and those living close to Negro buildings in the 
building-segregated projects were in between. 


It should be noted that, in presenting findings throughout this paper, 
the two integrated projects of Study A have been combined, as have the 
two area-segregated projects. Similarly, for Study B the respondents living 
“near” Negroes (in mixed buildings) in the two integrated projects have 
been combined into a single group, and contrasted with the combined 
group of respondents from both integrated projects who lived in all- 
white buildings. There has been an analagous combination of “nears” 
and “fars” in the two building-segregated projects, These groupings have 
been made in the interest of simplicity of presentation. Only summaries 
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of main results are given for Study A; a detailed report may be found 
in the book already referred to (1). Findings of Study B, although also 
condensed, are given in somewhat more detail. 


Statistical tests of differences between groups being compared have 
been made in both studies. With regard to Study A, any difference men- 
tioned as existing between the integrated and area-segregated projects is 
significant at the 95 per cent level of confidence. With regard to Study B, 
any difference mentioned as existing between “near” and “far” proximity 
groups occurred in the indicated direction in all four projects. Most of 
the differences reported were significant at the 95 per cent level of con- 
fidence in at least three projects, and several of them in all four; the 
cumulative. significance is, of course, considerably higher. 


The Nature of the Coniacts 


Physical closeness, then, increases the likelihood of encounters under 
conditions conducive to recognition, greeting, and conversation. Whether 
such encounters lead to the development of more than casual acquaintance- 
ship and to the actual choice of friends is dependent, of course, on a num- 
ber of other factors. Nevertheless, our prediction was that those white 
housewives who lived near Negroes would be the group most likely to 
extend their contacts in the direction of increasing intimacy. The data 
from both studies support this prediction. 


Study A. The women interviewed in Study A were asked to name the 
five persons they knew best in the project. Two fifths of the women in 
both integrated projects mentioned at least one Negro resident among those 
they knew best. In sharp contrast, none of the women in the area-segre- 
gated projects included Negroes in their lists. Thus, this fairly general 
measure indicates that a considerable number of those who have an ap- 
portunity to make friends with Negroes do so. It is also clear that where 
white women live at a distance from Negroes, interracial friendships are 
not formed—at least in the type of social climate which characterizes area- 
segregated housing. 


Study A also explored certain behavioral indicators of intimacy of 
interracial contacts. Women in the four projects were asked whether they 
engaged in any of four general types of activity with Negroes, each of 
which presupposed considerable intimacy: visiting back and forth, helping 
one another out (caring for children or for the sick), informal club ac- 
tivities, and going out together (shopping, etc.). No fewer than half the 
women who lived as neighbors in the same buildings with Negroes (i.e., 
in the integrated projects) reported at least one such type of contact with 
their Negro neighbors. Only five women out of the two hundred in the 
area-segregated projects reported engaging in such activities with Negroes. 
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Study B. The evidence from Study B similarly supports our hypo- 
thesis of the relationship between bi-racial proximity and intimacy of bi- 
racial contact. White women in the four projects of Study B were asked to 
describe the extent of their contacts with Negroes in the project. Some 
reported that, although they passed Negroes in the street, they had no 
further contacts—not even an exchange of greetings. Others reported that 
they at most greeted Negroes during casual encounters. A third group 
customarily stopped for more or less extended conversations about a 
variety of topics. Finally there were those who engaged in neighborly 
associations involving relatively intimate relationships, These neighborly 
associations included activities such as those described in connection with 
Study A—visiting, helping one another out, and doing a variety of things 
together. Table 1 shows, for both integrated and building-segregated pro- 
jects, the relationship between these different types of contact and the 
relative nearness to one another of Negro and white tenants. 


TABLE 1 
Degree of Proximity and Extent of Contact 


Two Integrated Projects Two Building-Segregated Projects 


(Low Negro-White Ratio) (Low Negro-White Ratio) 
Extent of Contact Mixed All-W hite Near Negro Not Near 
with Negroes Buildings Buildings Building Negro Building 
(N=186) (N=252) (N=135) (N=233) 
No contact 10% 37% 5% 21% 
Exchange greetings, 
but no more 22 30 26 44 


Extended conversations 
in chance encounters, 
but no more 26 19 43 26 


Neighborly associations 
(visit, help one another 
out, do things together) 42 14 26 9 
In the integrated projects of Study B (where about 10 per cent of the 
tenants were Negroes), among white housewives living in mixed buildings 
the number reporting a given type of contact increased at each level of 
intimacy—from 10 per cent with no contact to 42 per cent with neighborly 
association. Among white housewives in all-white buildings in these pro- 
jects, the reverse trend was found: consistently fewer reported contacts 
with Negroes at each increasingly close level of intimacy. 
Similarly, in the building-segregated projects (also having about 
10 per cent Negro tenants), white women who lived near Negroes were 
more likely than these who lived farther away to report the closer kinds of 
associations with Negroes. In addition, when we compare the white women 
living near Negroes in the building-segregated projects with those living 
in mixed buildings in the integrated projects, we find considerably fewer 
reporting the closest type of contact—neighborly association. 
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Two additional factors may be related to the development of contact 
between the races: the climate of white opinion in the project regarding 
friendliness with Negroes, and elements in the white housewife’s own 
background which might predispose her either to seek out or to avoid 
Negroes in the project. 


The Climate of Opinion Concerning White-Negro Friendliness 


Recognition of prejudice as a social phenomenon makes relevant an 
investigation not only of the extent and kind of interaction between whites 
and Negroes, but also of the social supports for the interaction. We may 
expect that a powerful influence on the white housewife will be the opin- 
ions of her white friends and neighbors in the community, These opinions 
may be made known to her in many ways. She learns how neighbors feel 
about an issue by listening to them express their views, by overhearing 
their instructions to children, and, probably most important of all, by 
observing their interaction with Negroes. 

We have already learned how distance from Negroes is related to 
this interaction; and the frequency with which the interaction occurs may 
in itself be considered as an objective indicator of the climate of opinion. 
We may pursue the investigation further, however, by inquiring about 
the white housewife’s own perception of the situation—whether she thinks 
interaction with Negroes is approved or disapproved. 

Study A. The white housewife in the four projects of this study was 
asked to anticipate the reactions of white friends in the project to her 
own potential or actual friendliness with Negro residents. Almost half 
the women in the two integrated projects reported the feeling that their 
friends would favor friendly interaction with Negroes, compared to only 
15 per cent who reported anticipating hostility. In contrast, only 4 per 
cent of the women in the area-segregated projects reported their friends 
as favorable, while more than half anticipated hostility. 


Study B. Answers to a similar question in the four projects of 
Study B reveal differences dependent on proximity in each of the four 
projects; differences which, as expected, were not as marked as in Study A. 
Half of the women who lived near Negroes in the low-ratio integrated 
projects perceived their friends as approving friendly interaction with 
Negro residents; 36 per cent of the women living farther away had 
similarly favorable expectations. In the low-ratio building-segregated 
projects, 42 per cent of the white residents living in the vicinity of Negro 
buildings, compared to 24 per cent living in areas with no Negro build- 
ings, anticipated favorable reactions from friends in the project. That 
these expectations were based, in part at least, on observation of the extent 
of Negro-white association taking place in the project is apparent from 
the fact that many more of the women living near Negroes than of those 
living farther away reported observing contact between other white per- 
sons and Negroes in the project. 
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In both studies, then, proximity is related to the perception of pre- 
vailing opinions regarding bi-racial interaction. The women who live 
closer to Negroes, it appears, are not only more likely to have the more 
intimate types, of contacts with Negroes; having more opportunity to 
observe other white women associating with Negroes, they are also more 
likely than those living farther away to believe that interracial activity is 
socially approved. 


Initial Attitude as an Influence on Extent of Interracial Contact 


One might hypothesize that even though proximity is related to extent 
of contact with Negroes, it remains a possibility that only those white 
persons who were already favorably disposed toward Negroes engaged 
in the more intimate types of contact with the Negroes in the project. In 
neither of these studies was it feasible to measure the ethnic attitudes of 
the white women at the time they moved in. At the time of the studies, 
however, both from interviews and from other sources, enough information 
was obtained about each housewife to make possible an estimate of the 
attitude she held toward Negroes at the time of moving in. If the infer- 
ence.is to be drawn that differences in extent: of contact and in ethnic 
attitudes between white women living near Negroes and those living 
farther away represent the effects of the difference in proximity, it is 
necessary to determine whether the women in the two proximity groups 
were originally at least roughly equivalent in attitude. 


Study A. In Study A, it was found that a small minority of white 
women, in about the same proportions in the integrated and area-segre- 
gated projects, had had prior work or residential contacts with Negroes. 
Moreover, roughly equal proportions of women in the two kinds of pro- 
jects reported their initial attitudes as favorable, neutral, and unfavorable. 
Several other factors related to the emergency need for housing and the 
racial policies followed by the Housing Authorities in the cities in which 
the projects were located suggest that there were no selective factors 
operating to draw people with different attitudes into the different types of 
projects. Tenants in the integrated projects had had no choice about the 
kind of project they were moving into, because al] projects in their city 
were of integrated occupancy pattern, The women in the area-segregated 
projects had presumably had more choice, but could only have chosen 
all-white projects as alternatives, since in their city there were at the 
time of the study no integrated projects. The desperate housing need of 
low-income families limited the choices, of course, for all families in the 
projects, integrated and area-segregated alike, and seriously discouraged 
self-selection on the basis of initial attitude. 

However, there were some differences between the women in the two 
types of projects in education, political attitude, and religion. A some- 
what larger proportion of the white women in the integrated projects 
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than in the segregated projects held liberal political attitudes and had 
completed high school. In addition, in one of the integrated projects sub- 
stantially more women were Jewish than in the matched area-segregated 
project. Since more education, liberal political attitudes, and being Jewish 
have frequently been found to be associated with more favorable attitudes 
toward Negroes, it was concluded that, although all shades of ethnic 
attitude were represented among white women in all projects, a some- 
what greater proportion of those in the integrated projects than in the 
others had probably held favorable attitudes toward Negroes at the time 
they moved in. 


In order to estimate the influence of initial attitudes, the level of in- 
terracial contacts of housewives in the two kinds of projects was assessed 
in the light of these correlates of initial attitude. It was found that in the 
area-segregated projects practically no one had neighborly associations 
with Negroes, regardless of position on any of these correlates, In the 
integrated projects, political attitude was not related to the likelihood of 
neighborly associations; whether liberal or conservative, white housewives 
seemed equally likely to visit, help, and be helped by their Negro neigh- 
bors. With regard to religion, the evidence is unclear; in one integrated 
project, Jewish women were more likely and in the other less likely than 
non-Jewish women to have neighborly associations with Negroes, Only 
with regard to education was there a consistent trend in the direction which 
might indicate the influence of initial attitude; women with only grammar 
school education were less likely than those who had completed high 
school to engage in neighborly association with Negroes. 


It is important to note that the differences in interracial contact 
related to proximity are strikingly larger than those related to estimated 
prior attitude. Thus, while about 40 per cent of the white women with 
only grammar school education living in the integrated projects had 
neighborly bi-racial associations, this was true of only 3 per cent of the 
women with no more than grammar school education in the area-segre- 
gated projects. 


Study B. In Study B, concern with the initial attitudes of the white 
women was carried a step further. A dozen indicators were used to esti- 
mate the women’s attitudes at the time they moved into the projects. These 
indicators included: factors which have been found in other studies to be 
related to ethnic attitude, such as prior contacts with Negroes, income, 
religion, poljtical attitude, education, and attitudes of relatives and friends 
to living in a project where there are Negroes; factors that were deduced 
from aspects of the housing situation, such as move-out rates from apart- 
ments near Negroes and far from them, and knowledge before moving in 
that Negroes were to be in the project; and the white housewife’s esti- 
mate of her own feelings toward and conception of Negroes prior to mov- 
ing in. With a single exception in one project, all of these indicator point- 
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ed to the conclusion that within each of the projects the range of initial 
attitudes and the proportions at each point on the scale were about the 
same among women living near Negroes as among those living farther 
away. It was found, for instance, that in each project the relatively near 
and relatively distant groups contained similar proportions at every level 
of education and income and political attitude. In none of the projects 
were more than 5 per cent of the women Jewish, and in all the projects 
the proportions of Protestant and Catholic women among those living 
near and far from Negroes were similar, Move-out rates were similar re- 
gardless of proximity. Self-estimates of initial attitude revealed striking 
comparability of range and of proportions at different points on the scale. 
What was true of the individual correlates of initial attitude was also true 
of an index based on several of them: political attitude, prior contact with 
Negroes, religion, education, and knowledge before moving in that Neg- 
roes were to be in the project. Comparison in terms of this index revealed 
no differences in estimated initial attitude between the proximity groups 
being compared within each of the projects. 


. This index made possible a single and perhaps more reliable estimate 
of the influence of initial attitude on the type of contact between the 
white housewives and Negroes. Based on their position on this index, 
women in all the projects were classified as holding more favorable or 
less favorable attitudes toward Negroes at the time of moving in. The 
relationship between these estimates of initia] attitude and the level of 
interracial contact reached was examined separately for women living 
near Negroes and those living farther away. Table 2 summarizes these 
data for the women living near Negroes in the four projects. 


TABLE 2 


Estimated Initial Attitude and Extent of Contact 


“Nears” in Integrated Projects “Nears” in Bldg.-Segregated Projects 


(Low Negro-White Ratio) (Low Negro-White Ratio) 
Extent of More Favor- Less Favor- More Favor- Less Favor- 
Contact able Estimated able Estimated able Estimated able Estimated 
with Negroes Initial Attitude Initial Attitude Initial Attitude Initial Attitude 
(N=66) (N=120) (N=98) (N=154) 
No contact 6% 12% 3% 1% 
Exchange 
greetings 18 24 19 32 
Extended 
conversations 32 23 45 40 
Neighborly 76 64 78 61 
associations 44 41 33 21 


(visit, etc.) 
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It can be seen that at most 12 per cent of the women who lived near 
Negroes had no contact with them, regardless of estimated original atti- 
tude, Although there is a somewhat greater tendency for those with more 
favorable origina] attitude to have the more intimate types of contact, 
no less than three fifths of the white women living near Negroes—whatever 
their origina] attitude—had contacts with them which extended at least 
to the level of fairly lengthy street conversations. 


The corresponding table for the women who lived relatively far from 
Negroes is omitted for lack of space. Among these women, original atti- 
tude was found to be a somewhat more important factor. In three of the 
four projects, among women living relatively far from Negroes, those 
with less favorable initial attitudes were more likely to report no contact 
whatsoever with Negroes, while those with more favorable initial attitudes 
were more likely to report the more intimate levels of contact. 


In terms of the hypotheses about the effects of proximity, it is im- 
portant to note that in all four projects, just as in Study A, whatever the 
level of estimated initial attitude—whether more or less favorable-- 
proximity to Negro tenants was closely related to the type of interracial 
contact reported. 


The data from both studies, when summarized, make possible an 
estimate of the relative influence upon the level of interracial contact 
of initial attitude, on the one hand, and interracial proximity and social 
climate on the other: (1) When white persons live at a distance from 
Negroes and are separated sharply from them, as in the area-segregated 
projects of Study A, the latter factors appear to be almost completely 
dominant; interracial contacts of the more intimate types are unlikely, 
regardless of original attitude. Even the woman who has previously lived 
near or worked beside Negroes finds the physical and social barriers such 
as to discourage interracial contacts, (2) These same factors remain dom- 
inant, though less so, when white persons live near Negroes, as in the 
integrated projects of Study A and in the mixed buildings and adjacent 
buildings of Study B. While such persons differ somewhat in the extent 
of contacts they have with Negroes, depending on their original attitude, 
in all projects in both studies considerably more than half of the white 
persons living near Negroes—whether more or less favorable to Negroes 
at the outset—report contacts with Negroes in the projects which extend 
at least to the level of street conversations. (3) When the distance from 
Negroes is intermediate between those extremes, as in the all-white build- 
ings or areas of Study B, the white person’s initial attitude takes on more 
importance as a factor in the type of contact she has with Negroes, In 
other words, in situations where the physical arrangements neither neces- 
sitate nor preclude interracial] contact, leaving greater scope for the 
operation of individual preference in establishing and extending con- 
tacts with Negroes, the latter factor may have noticeable effects. 
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Attitudes of White Housewives toward Negroes 


29 66 


We have spoken of “face-to-face encounters,” “persons known best,” 
“neighborly associations,” etc., without more direct reference to attitudinal 
components of such interaction with Negroes. We might posit that the 
very fact of having close associations with Negroes is in itself one be- 
havioral indicator of favorable ethnic attitudes. On the other hand, it is 
conceivable that these associations only appear to be friendly. These al- 
ternative possibilities may be examined in terms of the findings of both 
studies. This will involve, first, a comparison of the attitudes of white 
persons living in various degrees of proximity to Negroes within the pro- 
ject, and, second, an exploration of the relationship of these attitudes to 
the different types of interracial contact and social climate experienced. 


As suggested earlier, ethnic attitudes may be thought of as having 
three major dimensions: beliefs about attributes of the group in question, 
feelings about members of the group or about the group as a whole, and 
policy orientation with regard to treatment of the group and its mem- 
bers. In both studies many questions were asked in order to estimate 
these three dimensions. It was expected that in al] these measurements 
white persons living near Negroes would be more likely than those living 
farther away to hold favorable attitudes toward the other race. - 


Beliefs about Negroes in the Project 


In the projects of both studies, Negro residents are not very likely 
to conform to the typical stereotypes held by many white persons; more- 
over, for reasons already mentioned, they are in many ways very much 
like the white residents. Within a project, the white residents with the 
greatest opportunity to observe these similarities are those who live near 
Negroes. As a result, such residents might be expected to hold fewer 
stereotyped notions than the white residents who live farther away from 
Negroes. 


Study A. During the course of the interviews, white women in the 
projects of this study were encouraged to talk about the Negroes in the 
project. Many of their comments ascribed positive or negative attributes to 
the Negro residents. Considerably more women living in the integrated 
than in the area-segregated projects mentioned positive attributes: “help- 
ful,” “polite and respectable,” “sociable and friendly,” etc, On the other 
hand, more women living in the area-segregated projects than in the 
integrated projects ascribed negative attributes to Negroes—described them 
as “low class,” as having ill-mannered and destructive children, as making 
trouble and as being aggressive. 


The white housewives in this study were-also asked, “Are they 
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(Negroes in the project) pretty much the same as the white people who 
live here or are they different?” About four fifths of the women in the 
integrated projects, in contrast to less than three fifths in the area-seg- 
regated projects, replied that Negro residenis in the projects were the 
same as the white residents. 


Study B. A slightly different technique was used in Study B to 
obtain an estimate of women’s beliefs about Negroes. They were asked 
to indicate, on the basis of their experiences with both races in the pro- 
ject, who was superior—white or Negro residents—or whether they were 
both the same, in such matters as cleanliness, the upbringing of children, 
care of community property, intelligence, ambition, and trustworthiness. 
Women living near Negroes were more likely than those living farther 
away to report the races equal in these characteristics. 


Four of the items on which the women compared the races were 
combined into a scale. Of the women livirig in mixed buildings in the 
integrated projects, 39 per cent rated Negro and white equal in all 
characteristics included in the scale, and only 18 per cent rated them 
equal in at most one characteristic; of women in the all-white buildings, 
the corresponding percentages were 25 and 35 respectively. Of the women 
living near a Negro building in the building-segregated projects, 32 per 
cent rated Negro and white equal in all characteristics, and only 13 per 
cent rated them equal in at most a single characteristic; of women not 
living near a Negro building, the corresponding percentages were 23 and 
33 respectively. It is clear that women living far from Negroes were, on 
the average, twice as likely as women living near Negroes to occupy 
the more prejudiced end of the scale. 


Feelings about Negroes in the Project 


In both studies, there were questions directed toward ascertaining 
the feelings of the white housewives about the Negroes in the project. 


Study A. About half the women living in the integrated projects ex- 
pressed liking for their Negro neighbors and indicated that they wished 
to be friendly. Among the white housewives living in the area-segregated 
projects only 14 out of about 200 expressed liking for Negroes in the 
project. Correspondingly marked differences occurred between the white 
housewives in the two kinds of projects with respect to their desires to 
avoid the Negro residents. About a quarter of those living in the integ- 
rated projects, compared to three quarters of those in the area-segregated 
projects, indicated that they wanted little to do with the Negro residents. 


_ Study B. The white women in the projects of Study B also differed 
in their esteem and liking for Negroes depending upon how close they 
lived to Negroes in the project. These differences are shown in Table 3. 
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TABLE 3 
Degree of Proximity and Degree of Esteem 


Two Integrated Projects Two Building-Segregated Projects 


(Low Negro-White Ratio) (Low Negro-White Ratio) 
Degree of Esteem Mixed All-White Near Negro Not Near 
for Negroes Buildings Buildings Building Negro Building 
(N=186) (N=252) (N=135) (N=233) 

Generally like and 

respect Negroes 53% 36% 74% 47% 
Neither predominantly 

high nor low esteem 26 25 19 21 


Generally hold Negroes 
in low esteem, 
or express contempt 


or fear 20 36 5 28 
Unable to give 
evaluation 1 3 2 4 


The data in Table 3 are in line with the findings of Study A, Women 
living near Negroes were more likely to hold them in high regard—to like 
them and to feel them to be equals of white persons in all respects—than 
were women living farther away. Conversely, women living near Negroes 
were less likely to held them in low esteem—to fear or resent them and 
to consider them undesirable neighbors, 


It will be noted also that the women in the building-segregated pro- 
jects—both those living near Negroes and those living relatively far from 
them—were somewhat more likely than women in the corresponding prox- 
imity categories in the integrated projects to hold Negroes in the project 
in high esteem, Some of the possible reasons for these project differences 
will be discussed shortly. 


Policy Orientation with Regard to Living near Negroes 


A white person reveals his policy orientation toward members of an 
ethnic minority by expressing opinions on the kinds of jobs they should 
hold, what clubs or other informa] groups they may join, where they 
should live, etc. The “policy” of the white women in the two studies 
regarding the location of living quarters of Negroes is of course directly 
connected with their own experiences in the project, and it would be sur- 
prising if it were not related to the same forces that influence other as- 
pects of ethnic attitude. 


Study A. In both studies, the women were asked, “How do you feel 
about living in a project where there are colored and white families?” 
In Study A, about three quarters of those in integrated projects expressed 
approval, Almost half the women in the area-segregated projects reacted 
as though their projects were not interracial, and of the other half, a maj- 
ority disapproved of Negroes and whites living in the same project. The 
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answers must of course be taken relative to the kind of project the 
women lived in. The women in the integrated projects were expressing 
satisfaction with integration; in the segregated projects approval and dis- 
approval were with respect to area-segregation. This is further illustrated 
by the recommendations regarding the occupancy pattern of future hous- 
ing projects to be built in the respective cities. More than half the women 
living in the integrated projects recommended that persons of either race 
be rented apartments anywhere in the projects. Only 10 of the 200 women 
who lived in the area-segregated projects made this recommendation, In- 
stead, more than 70 per cent of these women favored completely separate 
projects. 

Study B. In all four projects of Study B, approval of interracial 
living was related to proximity. Both in the integrated projects and the 
building-segregated projects, women living near Negroes were more likely 
to approve and less likely to disapprove of the interracial project they 
were living in than were women living farther away. But where three 
quarters of the women in the high-ratio integrated projects of Study A 
were unqualifiedly in favor of interracial living, this was true of only 
about a third of the women living near Negroes in the low-ratio projects 
of Study B. Moreover, comparing the integrated with the building-segre- 
gated projects of Study B (disregarding differences in proximity within 
the projects), more women in the integrated projects than in the building- 
segregated ones disapproved of living in an interracial project. 

Again, the fact that the women in the two types of projects were 
using their own project as a reference point becomes clearer when their 
recommendations for the occupany pattern of future housing projects in 
the city are taken into account. These recommendations are shown in 
Table 4. Although, in both types of projects, women living near Negroes 
were less likely to recommend completely separate projects than women 
who lived farther away, the type of project recommended differed accord- 
ing to the occupancy pattern of the projects in which the women cur- 
rently lived. These project differences are discussed in the following 


section. 
TABLE 4 


Degree of Proximity and Recommendation for Housing Policy 


Two Integrated Projects Two Building-Segregated Projects 


Recommended (Low Negro-White Ratio) (Low Negro-White Ratio) 
Apartment Mixed All-W hite Near Negro Not Near 
Arrangements Buildings Buildings Building Negro Building 
(N=186) (N=252) (N=135) (N=233) 

Same project — 

anywhere in 29% 18% 1% 6% 

the project 
Same project — 

separate buildings 17 13 60 50 
Separate projects 54 - 67 32 43 
No answer - 2 1 1 
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Differences between Projects 


In Study A, where the integrated and segregated occupancy patterns 
corresponded with extremes of physical proximity and presumably car- 
ried connotations with regard to social distance as well, women in the 
integrated projects were markedly more favorable toward Negroes in all 
dimensions of attitude than were women in the segregated projects, In 
Study B, where the lower Negro-white ratio and the pattern of segregation 
by buildings rather than by project area made for less marked differences 
between projects both in the nearness of white and Negro families and in 
the social implications of the occupancy patterns, the basic hypothesis 
about the effects of proximity led to comparisons of white housewives liv- 
ing near Negroes and those living relatively far from Negroes within 
projects of a given type. Nevertheless, it had been expected that white 
women in the building-segregated projects might, on the average (dis- 
regarding differences of proximity within the projects) have slightly less 
favorable attitudes than those in the integrated projects. 

In some aspects of attitude little difference was found between the 
women in the low-ratio integrated projects and those in the low-ratio 
building-segregated projects of Study B. In others, however—specifically, 
in esteem for Negroes and in recommendations with regard to occupancy 
pattern—there were differences between the women living in integrated 
projects and those living in building-segregated projects. It will be re- 
called from Table 3 that women in the building-segregated projects were 
more likely to hold Negroes in high esteem (to like and respect them) 
than were women in the integrated projects. Table 4 shows a difference in 
the pattern of recommendations for future projects. A majority of those 
in the building-segregated projects recommended separate buildings; only 
a small proportion recommended an integrated occupancy pattern. In the 
integrated projects, while an average of almost a quarter of the women 
recommended that Negro and white families occupy the same buildings, 
a majority vevommmnnded separate projects. 


The greater tendency for women in integrated projects to recommend 
integration and for women in building-sopvepened projects to recommend 
building- -segregation suggests that the occupancy pattern of the project 
one lives in, in addition to actual proximity to Negroes, plays a role in 
policy orientation regarding desirable Negro-white proximity. However, 
the greater tendency of women in the integrated projects to recommend 
complete separation of the races suggests that several additional factors 
affect policy orientation. 

From data not shown, it was clear that a majority (but by no means 
all) of those who approved of the interracial character of the projects 
in which they lived recommended the occupancy pattern of their projects. 
Conversely, in all projects a majority of those who did not approve of the 
interracial character of their projects recommended separate projects, The 
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principal factor differentiating the two kinds of projects in the proportions 
recommending racial separation is that, as has been noted above, a larger 
proportion of women in the integrated projects than of those in the build- 
ing-segregated projects disapproved of the interracial aspect of the project. 

The reversal in Study B of the expected relationship between occu- 
pancy pattern and these two dimensions of ethnic attitude—esteem for 
Negroes and recommendations for future occupancy pattern—led us to 
examine the data for clues as to why the women in the integrated projects 
of Study B should be less favorable in these respects sham those in the 
building-segregated projects. A number of possibilities were considered. 

The first possibility was that perhaps the physical lay-out of the 
projects was such that, on the average, there was actually greater prox- 
imity between Negro and white families in the building-segregated projects 
than in the integrated ones. This could not, of course, be true for all 
families, since it is apparent that families living in the same building 
as Negroes are physically closer to them than those not living in the same 
building. However, in one of the integrated projects of Study B, because 
of a previous assignment policy, two fifths of the white tenants lived in 
all-white buildings, which were physically farther from buildings having 
Negro tenants than were many of the “far” buildings in the ‘building. 
segregated projects. Nevertheless, since the more favorable reactions from 
tenants of the building-segregated projects both in terms of esteem and of 
policy recommendation held for the “nears” as well as the “fars,” this 
factor does not constitute a sufficient explanation. 

A second possibility was that white persons in the building-segre- 
gated projects may originally have had more favorable ethnic attitudes 
than the white persons in the integrated projects. If this were the case, 
it would not be surprising if some of the difference in original attitude 
between women in the two kinds of projects persisted after residence in 
the projects. 

Consideration of estimated initial attitudes in Study B in earlier 
sections of this paper was focused on comparison of original attitudes 
of white women living near Negroes and those living farther away within 
a given project. The evidence suggested that there were no substantial dif- 
ferences in initial attitudes between “nears” and “fars” in any given 
project. 

It now becomes relevant, however, to inquire whether there were differ- 
ences in initial attitudes between projects and, if so, whether they were 
such as to account for the more favorable (in some respects) attitudes of 
women in the building-segregated projects as compared with those in the 
integrated projects. 

At this point it will be helpful to recall that the projects of Study B 
comprised two integrated- -segregated pairs, the two projects within each 
pair being matched in terms of date of building, rental, and geographic 
region. While there was little difference between women in the two kinds 
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of projects in some of the correlates of initial attitude, there were others 
in which they differed sharply. In both pairs, women in the integrated 
projects were less likely to have lived near Negroes or to have had Negro 
friends and acquaintances prior to moving into the projects than were 
women in the building-segregated projects. Women in both the integrated 
projects were considerably more likely than women in the building-segre- 
gated projects to report that their friends and relations disapproved of 
their living in a project where there were Negroes. Women in integrated 
projects were more likely than women in the building-segregated projects 
to describe their attitudes prior to moving in as unfavorable to Negroes. 
In addition, in the second pair of projects, there were marked differences 
in educational level; more than two fifths of the women in the integrated 
project had not completed grammar school, compared with less than one 
fifth in the building-segregated project. Differences such as these may be 
presumed to reflect differences between the communities rather than the 
effect of some selective factor related to occupancy pattern. 

If our estimates of initial attitude of women in the two kinds of 
projects are correct, we should expect that comparisons based on samples 
equated for initial attitude should show smaller differences between the 
integrated and the building-segregated projects, Women were equated in 
terms of an index similar to the one’ mentioned earlier, composed of a 
number of background characteristics related to attitude. When compari- 
sons were based on these equated samples, in one pair of projects the 
differences completely disappeared, and in the other they became smaller 
—most of them to the point of not being statistically significant. 

It seemed possible that a third factor might also be operative, al- 
though there were no data within the study relevant to it. This factor 
was the clarity of the policy of the respective Housing Authorities with 
respect to occupancy pattern. It happened that in both of the communities 
in which the building-segregated projects were located, building-segre- 
gation was the long-established policy, uniform in all projects through- 
out the city. Morover, one of these cities had been considered a pioneer in 
bi-racial housing. It happened, on the other hand, that in neither of the 
communities where the integrated projects were located was there a con- 
sistent policy with regard to occupancy pattern. In both communities 
there were all-white and all-Negro projects as well as the integrated ones. 
In addition, in one of the communities a member of the Housing Authority 
had publicly stated that one of the most desirable projects was to be re- 
served for white occupancy. The effect of these differences in consistency 
of Housing Authority policy on the attitude.of white tenants was not de- 
termined; as a matter of fact, we do not even know to what extent tenants 
were aware of the clarity or unclarity of policy. It is possible, however, 
that at least overtones of these policies might have been conveyed in some 
way to the white tenants and might have helped to set the social atmos- 
phere with regard to interracial living. 
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The foregoing. analysis suggests that while proximity to Negroes 
leads to changes in ethnic attitude, it does not completely eradicate 
previously-existing attitudinal differences. The factors that make it more 
likely that women in one project will originally have more favorable 
ethnic attitudes than those in another project are not completely clear. 
They seem to be a function of a variety of community influences. 


The Meaning of the Differences in Attitude among 
Proximity Groups 


The differences between proximity groups in the various dimensions 
of attitude described in the preceding section may be interpreted as indi- 
cating that white women living near Negroes had changed in a favorable 
direction in their attitudes toward Negroes during their tenancy in the 
project, while white women living farther away either had changed less 
or had not changed at all. This interpretation is based on the supposition 
that if similar distributions of original attitudes occurred among the 
white residents in the proximity groups being compared, then the more 
favorable attitudes of the white housewives living near Negroes represent 
a change from their original attitudes, It will be recalled that, as far 
as could be determined, the women living relatively close to and rela- 
tively far from Negroes within any given project of Study B were similar 
in their initial attitudes, and that the slight differences in estimated initial 
attitudes between the residents of the integrated and area-segregated pro- 
jects of Study A were not sufficient to account for the differences in extent 
of interracial contact and in ethnic attitudes at the time of the study. 
It is this contrast—essential similarity of estimated attitudes between the 
proximity groups at the time they moved into the projects, and differences 
between the proximity groups after they had been living in the projects 
—which leads us to conclude that change has taken place in one group 
(the women living near Negroes) and not in the other (those living far 
from Negroes), or, at any rate, that the former have changed more than 
the latter. 


Further evidence for the interpretation that the more favorable atti- 
tudes on the part of white women living near Negroes reflect changes in 
attitude is found in the white housewives’ own reports of their present 
feelings about Negroes compared to their former feelings. In both Study 
A and Study B, the white housewives were asked whether “their ideas 
about colored people” had changed since living in the project. In Study 
A, three fifths of the women in the integrated projects, compared to about 
one quarter of those in the area-segregated projects, reported favorable 
change in their attitudes.toward Negroes. In Study B, both in the low- 
ratio integrated and the low-ratio building-segregated projects, not quite 
half of the women living near Negroes reported changing in a favorable 
direction while, again, this was true of only a quarter of the women living 
farther away. 
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In both studies, women who were originally unfavorable in attitude 
(and who therefore had greater possibility for change in a friendly di- 
rection) were more likely to report change of attitude. In Study A, more 
that three quarters of the white women in the integrated projects who 
reported themselves originally unfavorable said they had changed in a 
favorable direction; this was true of about one third of the originally un- 
favorable women living in the area-segregated projects. In Study B, the 
findings were similar. Among women reporting themselves originally un- 
favorable to Negroes, almost twice as many living near Negroes as living 
farther away reported changing in a favorable direction; in the integrated 
projects the proportions were about two thirds and one third respectively, 
and in the building-segregated projects, four fifths and two fifths re- 
spectively. 


Contact, Social Climate, and Attitude Change 


What accounts for the greater change in attitude in a favorable di- 
rection among the white housewives living near Negroes as compared to 
those living farther away? In Study A, the very large differences between 
women in integrated and area-segregated projects led to the inference 
that in the integrated projects the combination of more intimate interracial 
contact and the belief that interracial association was approved, led to 
favorable attitude change. In Study B, the roles of contact and of social 
climate in changing attitudes were examined in greater detail. 


First, the relation between extent of contact and level of esteem for 
Negroes was investigated, with the effects of proximity held constant. 
This was done for four groups of women separately: those living near 
Negroes in the integrated projects (i.e., in mixed buildings), those living 
relatively far from Negroes in the integrated projects (i.e., in all-white 
buildings), those living adjacent to or in the same court with Negro 
buildings in the building-segregated projects, and those living in sections 
of the building-segregated projects where there were no Negro buildings 
nearby. Within all four groups, the same relationship obtained; women 
who engaged in extended street conversations or neighborly associations 
with Negroes were more likely to hold them in high esteem than were 
those who had no contact with Negroes or, at most, greeted them in pass- 
ing. Table 5 shows the data for the two integrated projects; similar find- 
ings for the two building-segregated projects are omitted for lack of space. 
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TABLE 5 


Extent of Contact and Degree of Esteem 
in Low-Ratio Integrated Projects 


Women Living Near Negroes Women Living Farther from Negroes 


(in Mixed Buildings) 


(in All-white Buildings) 


No Neighborly No Neighborly 
Contacts Extended Associa- Contacts Extended  Associa- 
Degree of beyond Street tions beyond Street tions 
Esteem for Casual Conversa- (Visiting, Casual Conversa- (Visiting, 
Negroes Greeting tion etc.) Greeting tion etc.) 
(N=59) (N=49) (N=78) (N=165) (N=49) (N=87) 
High esteem 32% 45% 74% 31% 45% 49% 
Mixed 27 33 22 19 33 38 
Low esteem 39 22 4 45 . 22 13 
Unable to 
give 
evaluation 2 _ = 5 = = 


As the table shows, among women in the all-white buildings of the 
integrated projects, about one third of those having no contact with Ne- 
groes beyond casual greeting, as compared witl almost half of both those 
engaging in street conversation and those having neighborly visiting as- 
sociations, held Negroes in high esteem. As pointed out earlier, however, 
the extent of contact which these relatively distant women developed with 
Negroes was somewhat related to and presumably influenced by their ini- 
tial] attitude toward Negroes; thus the finding cannot be taken as unequi- 
vocal evidence of the effect of contact on present attitude. Among women 
in the mixed buildings, about one third of those having no contact with 
Negroes beyond casual greeting, as compared with almost half of those 
engaging in street conversation and approximately three quarters of those 
having neighborly visiting associations, held Negroes in high esteem, This 
finding is less ambiguous than that with respect to the women in all-white 
buildings, since, it will be recalled, there was little relationship between 
estimated initial attitude and extent of interracial contact in the case of 
women who lived close to Negroes. 

These findings help to interpret the differences in ethnic attitude 
which we have found to be related to proximity to Negroes, The 80 white 
women in the mixed buildings who had at least conversational contact 
with, and high esteem for, Negroes, represent 43 per cent of all the white 
women in mixed buildings (i.e., living near Negroes in the integrated pro- 
jects). In sharp contrast, the 40 women in the all-white buildings who 
had at least conversational contact with, and high esteem for, Negroes, 
represent only 16 per cent of all the women in all-white buildings (i.e., 
living relatively far from Negroes in the integrated projects). 

The process becomes even more clear when we take into account 
the perception of socia] climate with regard to interracial association. Of 
all the women, regardless of degree of physical proximity, those most 
likely to hold Negroes in high esteem were the ones who both engaged 
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in extended street conversation or in neighborly associations with Negroes 
and perceived the social climate as favorable to interracial association. 
The proportion of such women was twice as great among those living 
near Negroes as among those living farther away. On the other hand, the 
persons most likely of all to hold Negroes in low esteem, regardless of 
proximity, were those who had no contacts with them or, at most, ex- 
changed casual greetings and who perceived the social climate as unfav- 
orable to interracial association. The proportion of such women was twice 
as great among those living far from Negroes as among those living 
closer to them. We may now formulate an explanation of the attitude 
differences between proximity groups: These differences may be largely 
accounted for by the differences in the proportions of women in the 
different proximity groups who have relatively intimate contacts with 
Negroes and perceive these contacts as socially approved, and, as a result, 
change in their attitudes. 

The two studies thus provide strong support for a hypothesis that 
has gained increasing acceptance in recent years: that contact among 
racial groups of equal or nearly equal socio-economic class and status- 
roles is a favorable condition for the modification of ethnic attitudes. 
The data from these studies indicate that this is particularly likely to 
be the case in situations where the social climate supports such contact. 

Speculation about the process which takes place in the interaction of 
these factors suggests that contact may be viewed as both cause and effect 
of favorable attitude change. An originally hostile white woman who 
finds herself visiting back and forth with a Negro neighbor does not at 
that point alter her attitude in a favorable direction, Such relatively in- 
timate neighborly behavior already reflects some attitude change. Upon 
repetition of the activity, the change which has already taken place is 
reinforced and then extended. The relationship between contact and 
attitude modification is thus seen to be similar to that which is character- 
istic of all social processes, a dynamic interaction among the components. 
Attitude is not the only aspect of this process that undergoes change in 
the course of time; the nature of the contact changes as well. 

Both the extension of contact and the attitude changes, we may hy- 
pothesize, are supported if the social climate is perceived as favoring 
association between whites and Negroes. If one major source of prejudice, 
as we have assumed, is assimilation of social norms which characterize 
Negroes as inferior and contact between whites and Negroes as undesirable, 
it seems reasonable to suppose that a potent dynamic for attitude change 
is conformity to new social norms which embody approval of interracial 
association. 
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portant social issues. Each number, as in the past, will be devoted to a 
single topic, and prepared under the direction of a special Issue Editor. 
Numbers are currently in preparation on convergences in group dynamics, 
group work and group psychotherapy; social aspects of medical care; 
a re-examination of studies of social class in America; and race relations 
in industry. Still others are being planned. A list of available back 
numbers is printed on the reverse side of this page. 
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